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fire in 6800 sq. ft. crude oil tank—after blazing 


GLIDDEN PRODUCES — 





Foods... e Fa Yres g. Ma 

gir > ning ices and W ester re 
Sauce; Dunham's Shred Coconut Special 
ingredients for bakeries and confectioners 


Vegetable Oils... Soybean, Coconut, Cotton- 
seed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils 


Soybean Products... ‘Alpha’ Protein*. Pro- 





, Fine Chemicals, ‘‘Gliddol Lecithin 
Soya Flour and Grits, Poultry and Livestock 
Feeds, Albusoy Soybean Meal and Flakes 


Paints... SPRED, SPRED-Luster Japalac 

polin Enamel, Spray-Day-Lite, Glidair Avia 
1 Finishes; Endurance House Paint, Glidden 
par Varnish, Nubelite, Industrial Paints, In 


dustrial Lacquers, Enamel Varnishes 


Chemicals and Pigments... Titanium Dioxide 
Lithopone; Cadmium Colors; Litharge, Red 
uston White Lead, Cuprous Oxide 
Zinc Sulphate Crystals, Dry Colors. 
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Metals and Minerals ... Powdered Iron, 


Copper, Lead and Tin. Type Metal 





Naval Stores ... Tars and Resins, Turpentine, 
Solvents, Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Com 


pounds for Plastics 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


* Trademark Reyistered 
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smothers raging oil fire in 10 minutes! 





... war-proved development 
of Glidden Soy Bean Research 
wis save millions through im- 


proved peacetime fire control, 





@ Since time immemorial, “FIRE!” 
has been the most terrifying cry of 
man. But now, the devastation of fire 
has met a powerful new conqueror 

. an amazingly fast, effective flame- 
smothering foam. Used with results 
approaching magic by our Navy in 
World War II, this foam, made from 
pure soy bean protein, came to be 
known affectionately as “Bean Soup’. 


“Ghost Ships” that the enemy thought 
it had destroyed, returned to battle 
time and time again. Thousands of 
American lives were saved. Precious 
cargoes reached their destinations. Fire 
lost much of its destructive power over 
America’s fighting fleet. 


Produced by National Foam System, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., in collab- ration 
with Glidden scientists, this remark- 





—nesearch it blaging 


Foam. Note the immediate results! 





... after firse Aer-O-Foam 


was applied, fire is blanketed! 


able fluid called “Aer-O-Foam" 
utilizes an exclusive Glidden soy bean 
“Alpha” Proteta 

as its major ingredient. The first pure 


development 


isolated vegetable protein ever made 
available to industry, “Alpha” Protein 
permits large scale production of a 
liquid foaming agent which, when 
mixed with water and air in a special 
nozzle, instantaneously creates a fire- 
enveloping blanket. 


Today, “Aer-O-Foam” is duplicating 
for peacetime industry the superb joo 
it did in war .. . quickly smothering 
the most difficult types of fires—oil, 
chemical, aviation—and others. 


Glidden soy bean research has made 
equally notable contributions in other 
fields such as paints and papers... 
as well as in the imagination-stirring 
field of hormones. In food, chemicals, 
pigments, powdered metals, resin 
products and many others, Glidden 
scientists also continue to lead the way. 
It is this leadership that distinguishes 
every product in this widely diver- 
sified Glidden line for pacemaking 
quality and dependability. 
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.. after spraying with Aer-O- 
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The honeymoon is almost over 
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V4 e’ve heard a lot (from government statis- 
ticians and others) about “enormous dammed up 
purchasing power’. There is no such thing. 


All the money savings in the nation wouldn’t 
keep America’s factories running—and Americans 
on payrolls—more than a few weeks. The only 
real purchasing power results from what a man 
produces, which he can then trade for what other 
men produce. That is why higher wages with- 
out higher production cheat all workers. Sav- 
ings merely represent what some worker has 
produced and has not yet traded. 


The higher the wage cost of what is produced, 
the higher its price has to be. By just that much 
your purchasing power is reduced. 


The higher the price of what is produced, the 
fewer people there will be who can and will buy 
it. The fewer who buy it, the fewer workmen 
needed to make it... that means layoffs which 
sooner or later include you. And then your pur- 
chasing power is gone. 


It is just simple arithmetic that the only way 
your purchasing power can be kept up is for you 
and all workmen to produce more efficiently. Yet 
how many politicians or labor leaders are honest 
enough with you to tell you that obvious truth? 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 













HOW 40 TONS LIFT SKYWARD. You're 
ready for the take-off. Next you hear 
the four motors “rev up”. In a matter 
of seconds, you're airborne! To lift al- 
most 40 tons this way requires tre- 
mendous power. So each fuel tank is 
equipped with a special booster pump 
the pilot can switch on to rush up any 
extra fuel that’s needed. These devices 
have been designed by Borg-Warner’s 
Pesco Division to assure the surge of 
power that will free you from the earth. 
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WHAT ABOUT COLD MOSES ABOVE THE 
ALPS? It may be 75° in the pressurized, 
air conditioned cabin where you sit 
playing gin rummy. But the tempera- 
ture outside is 30° below. Up front the 
propellers whirl on into bitter cold of 
high altitudes, protected from ice for- 
mations by a constant flow of anti-freeze 
solution pumped through small jets in 
the propeller hubs. The mechanism that 
does this is a Borg-Warner product. 


Yowee Gong oo 


our trip more interesting... } 


GET A PILOT’S-EYE VIEW! There are al- 
most 100 flight instruments in your 
plane. Among these is the “artificial 
horizon”, by which the pilot maintains 
level flight. A gyro compass gives the 
pilot a “true” course. There’s a turn and 
bank indicator. Many of the instruments 
work by means of a gyro which is kept in 
precision operation by a clear, clean air 
stream. This flow of air, so vital to every 
flight, is furnished by Borg-Warner vac- 
uum pumps. 


“SETTING DOWN” AT CAIRO. As your 
plane sweeps in toward the field, the 
pilot touches a lever and giant rubber 
tired wheels reach for the earth. A red 
signal light winks green to let the pilot 
know the wheels are down and locked. 
This heavy landing gear is raised and 
lowered by Borg-Warner pumps no 
larger than a man’s hand. Easy does it 
as you settle to earth after 6489 miles of 
glorious air travel. 


“RUBBER BOOTS” TO BEAT THE WEATHER! 
Look out the window along the silver 
skin of the wings. On the forward edges 
you'll see strips of black rubber. These 
are the plane’s “rubber boots.” They 
make the going safe even under icing 
conditions. Pulsated by Borg-Warner 
precision devices, these rubber strips 
constantly break up ice as soon as it 
forms, so the rush of air can sweep it 
away. You can see them working gently 
up and down, if you watch closely! 





HOW ABOUT A TRIP TO THE MOON? Such 
trips by rocket ships, scientists tell us, 
are on the way. Americans find it easy 
to think in terms of 2500 mile an hour 
speeds. They read about “push button 
flight”. In air-minded America—who 
can say what wonders are ahead? 
Borg-Warner will continue its active 
partnership with the aviation industry. 
Already B-W has developed an impor- 


tant new device for jet engines. 
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G— here are facts to make 


ZONA TIS 


BORG-WARNER takes you on an international flight—shows you some 


of the new ideas that make air travel so fast, safe and enjoyable. 








LOADING FOR THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE EARTH. Take your choice of 44 differ- 
ent countries. Commercial planes touch them all and speed you better than five 
miles a minute .. . 16 hours from New York to England, 18 hours New York to 
Paris. The world is now about the size of Texas in point of time and you can eircle it 
with ease while you relax in air conditioned comfort. Soon you'll be able to sleep 
in roomy berths, enjoy plane to ground telephone service and movies aboard. 634 
million passengers flew 218 million miles last year. Fares are less than half what 

* they were a decade ago. The air age is here. 
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Remember? The “Spirit of St. Louis” genious pressure loaded pump that al- products in the agricultural, marine, 

and the first trans-Atlantic solo flight most thinks for itself. Today no trans- household and industrial fields, too. All 

... the “Winnie Mae” and its record port plane flies without this equipment. of them benefit by B-W’s constant aim: 

trip around the world? Those were pio- Product development of this kind is “design it better—make it better’. 

neer feats of air travel! Aviation’s pio- usual for Borg-Warner. It was demon- For interesting new products, new 

neering still continues. strated early in the automotive indus- ideas—all made practical by sound en- 

Among the pioneer names in avia- try. Today 19 out of the 20 makes of gineering and large-scale production— 
tion is Pesco. This Borg-Warner com- cars use essential parts made by Borg- look to Borg-Warner . . . the name be- 
pany pioneered and developed an in- Warner. And there are many B-W hind many great names. 

hf 
» Almost every American benefits every day from the products of BORG -WA RNER | ENGINEERING | 
Se pe | 
n | 
0 | Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and 
’ ef Norge home appliances ... these units form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK + 
€ ®ORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL » BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT 


r, peo ka DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. » MARBON 
ie woace +S quesmmene CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * 

“HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTION 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 











Military service. The War Department 
relaxed discharge requirements. Drafted 
men with one year’s service who are sta- 
tioned in the U.S. are to be released if 
they are not in essential activities; men 
with a year’s service, arriving from over- 
seas for permanent assignment in the 
U.S., are to be immediately processed for 
separation; all men with one year’s service 
who present evidence of acceptance as col- 
lege students will be discharged with as 
little delay as possible. Steps were taken 
to speed release of temporary officers. 
Most officers who heretofore would have 
been eligible for release by next June 30 
are given the choice of release immediately. 
Exceptions are medical officers, certain spe- 
cialists and officers with dependents over- 
seas or en route overseas. 


Price control. Adjustments in price ceil- 
ings by Office of Price Administration. au- 
thorized retail sellers to charge about two 
cents more per pound for rice, 11 per 
cent more for the average work shirt. A 
new pricing system will permit candy 
bars to sell at present prices, though re- 
duced in size. Price ceilings were removed 
from imported autos, furniture, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, cameras, chinaware, glass- 
ware, and household utensils: canned peas, 
lima beans and asparagus, honey and a 
number of other grocery items. Reconver- 
sion Director John R. Steelman ordered 
OPA to set new and higher ceiling prices 
on oils made from cottonseed, soy beans, 
corn and peanuts, as a move to increase 
production. 


Surplus property. War Assets Admin- 
istration surveyed the possibilities of open- 
ing veterans’ retail surplus-property stores 
in each major region of the country. Ob- 
ject would be to allow veterans to buy 
surplus goods in small amounts. 


Production control. The Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration will be continued 
beyond Dec. 31, 1946, and none of its 
functions will be transferred to any other 
agency. This decision, announced by Re- 
conversion Director Steelman, resulted 


The March of the News 





from controversy between CPA and the 
National Housing Agency over controls on 
production and building. NHA wanted 
CPA to tighten certain controls to aid the 
housing program; CPA wanted NHA itself 
to take over building controls. 


Investigations. The Senate Special 
Committee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program elected Senator Kilgore 


(Dem.), of West Virginia, as chairman. 
Senator Kilgore succeeds Senator Mead 
(Dem.), of New York, who resigned as 
chairman because of his candidacy for 
Gevernor of New York. While currently 
ii estigating surplus-property disposal, 
the Canol project and the Pan-American 
Highway, the Committee is planning an in- 
vestigation of American Military Govern- 
ment operations abroad. 


Foreign trade. Great Britain added 34 
items to the list of American-made _ prod- 
ucts which may be imported into the 
British market. The Department of Com- 
merce said this is an expansion of a plan 
announced last July providing for im- 
portation into the United Kingdom of 47 
brand-name products which had high pre- 
war sales in Britain. 


Production rise. Industrial production 
climbed sharply in August to a new 
postwar peak. Washing-machine output 
reached 212,000, compared to a prewar 
monthly rate of 158,000. About 218,000 
refrigerators were produced, slightly less 
than in July and almost one third below 
the prewar rate. August shipments of 
vacuum cleaners rose 11 per cent to 218,- 
000 units, or 40 per cent above prewar. 
Output of sewing machines dropped back 
near the June level, for a total of 29,000 
units, approximately one half the pre- 
war rate. Passenger-car production reached 
a new postwar high of 241,000 units, 
but material shortages continued to hold 
down the rate of increase. Above pre- 
war levels was the output of water heaters, 
electric and ranges, electric irons, 
table-model radios, tires, trucks and farm 
tractors. 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY. 


TRUCKS 





LAST 





T, 
hen antle Proof that 
Trucks Last Longer! 


Operators know it...and registrations 
show it... for longer life, pick a Ford 
Truck! Yes, Ford Trucks last longer. 
4 Ford Trucks pay off in durability, 
economy, real stand-up-and-take-it perform- 
ance. More than 114 million Ford Trucks are 
on the road! And the average age of all Ford 
Trucks in use is nearly 9 years! None of the 
other four leading makes can rival that record 





<> 


YOU GET ALL THESE LONG-LIFE 
FEATURES ONLY FROM FORD! 


Your choice of two great engines... the 100-H.P. 
V-8, the 90-H.P. Six. Micro-finished, oil-retaining 
cylinder walls . . . wear-resisting, cast alloy iron 
camshaft with quiet, precision aluminum timing 
gear... unit valve assemblies with precision-set 
clearance . . . Neoprene-coated ignition wiring 
+.. heat-treated, forged alloy steel front axles 

+ extra-husky, double-rail frames on heavy 
duty models . . . oversize, cast iron braking 
surfaces . . . strong, fatigue-resistant springs. 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


ANO WERES —| 


THE PROOF! 
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—and only the costliest makes equal it. What’s 
more, the new Ford Trucks are packed with fea- 
tures designed to make them even longer lived! 
32 different engineering advancements, all the 
way through! More than 100 chassis-body 
combinations fit over 95% of all hauling jobs! 

So, before you buy any truck for any job, 
see Ford. Get the facts. Spend ten minutes 
with your Ford Dealer now! 
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WE'RE HANDLING 
142,000,000 
LOCAL CALLS A DAY 





That’s 25,000,000 more than a year ago—and an 
all-time high. 


It didn’t seem possible that available equipment, 
with such additions as we could make, could be 
stretched to handle an increase like that. But it’s 
been done despite shortages of materials and other 
handicaps. Best of all, service keeps on being good 
on most calls. 


There are delays once in a while but we’re doing 
our best to make them fewer and fewer. Service 
will be better than ever as soon as new equipment 
can be made and installed. 
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In looking ahead, in planning, these things are becoming clear..... 

Most scarcities will be fading in 3 to 6 months. 

Meat will be back on many tables within 2 months. Pork should begin to 
show up sometime in November, beef about the same time. 

Cereals, of course, are abundant. Milk and butter are in adequate supply. 
Sugar will remain scarce well into 1947, but food won't be a problem for long. 

Clothing of all kinds will be flooding markets by early 1947. 

Cars are going to remain scarce until mid-1947 at least. The smaller types 
of equipment, however, the refrigerators, ranges, radios, washing machines and 
other things people want badly, will come in 3 to 6 months. 

It is late in the game to rush out and buy anything at any price. A wait of 
a relatively few more weeks or months will be rewarded by wider choices and maybe 
lower prices. Quality of many things certainly will improve a bit later. The 
change from scarcity to relative abundance probably will not come in time for 
Christmas buying in many lines, but it will come not long after that. 





There are these other things to think about, too: 

Rents almost surely will be rising when other prices are turning down. 

Rising rents can be expected sometime in 1947. A turn in rents, when it 
comes, will cause many people to think about building. 

A new house, however, will be much cheaper to build a year or two from now 
than it is at present. Building costs almost surely will start to come down by 
mid-1947. It is probable that 1948 will be a rather good building year. 

An old house will cost less to buy a year from now. The turn is occurring. 

A farm, if a person is interested in a farm, very probably will be on the 
market at a lower price late next year than it would be at present. The earning 
power of farm land is due to turn downward in 1947 and it might fall fast. 

Everything just now is priced near its top. New cars probably will cost 
more early next year than they do at present. The same is true of many other of 
the durable types of goods that people want. By the end of next year, though, 
even these prices may be turned down as material prices fall and as the machine 
for mass output gets more definitely grooved. 











Clothing will be lower in price by mid-1947. 

Woolen goods soon will be pouring out and wool prices are due to drop. 

Cotton goods are likely to decline 15 or 20 per cent during 1947. Cotton 
prices are likely to fall sharply if crop prospects are good next year. 

Fur_coats will be much cheaper a year from now. By that time, the excise 
tax is likely to be reduced, to add to the cuts that occur in the price. 

Shoe prices probably will hold up longer, with leather short. 

Quality, too, is going to improve in all kinds of clothing. The lower- 
priced clothing that disappeared during the war may come back rather quickly as 
soon as supply of clothes starts to run well ahead of demand in many lines. 











Wage rates will go on rising moderately over the year ahead. A spurt in 
wage rates, comparable to that of 1945 and 1946, is unlikely, however. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Salaries will be in a rising trend, too. 

Living costs will rise into early 1947, but will decline somewhat as year 
wears on. Rents will tend to rise, but food and clothing will become cheaper. 

High wage and salary payments to those with jobs, at a time when costs of 
living are drifting downward, will assure a heavy demand for goods on the part of 
those with jobs. There will be assurance against any drastic or any prolonged 
decline in business, owing to the very large unfilled wants. There will not be 
assurance against a corrective adjustment of distortions that now exist. 

Building and agriculture seem to face biggest 1947 adjustments. 


Unemployment very probably will rise somewhat by mid-1947. 

Easing rather than tightening of the supply of workers is reported now. 

Scarcities of workers, from now on, will probably be local. 

Farm tenants and workers are to be easier to hire bv next midyear. 

Industrial workers very probably will become less restless, more inclined 
to keep jobs, once taken, less inclined to jump around. 

Maids may be more plentiful in some areas, but household work will be the 
last to attract workers who have had other types of work in recent years. 

A key factor in the labor supply will be the growing efficiency within U.S. 
industry, the wider use of new machinery and new techniaves, the improved flow 
of materials. Industry, faced with high hourly wage rates, is getting set to 
produce a larger volume of goods with a smaller number of workers. Many big indus- 
tries now are employing more workers than they will employ later. 

The 1,700,000 veterans on unemployment insurance sooner or later will be 
looking actually for jobs to add to those industry can draw upon. 














Colleges are expected to face as big a boom next year as this. 

College enrollment, if official guesses are right, will reach its peak in 
1949 or 1950, not in this year. Colleges are swamped even this year. 

Youths approaching college age will do well to make their plans ahead. 

Universal service might possibly interfere with college plans of youths, but 
Congress still appears likely to balk at compulsory service in peacetime. You 
get on page 15 a report on the new training plan to be offered. 

Draft probably will be permitted to die next March 31. That's the war 
draft. Demobilization of all drafted men probably will not be completed before 
1948. All of those drafted will be entitled to GI Bill veterans rights. 








Tax reduction on 1947 income, if any, will be small at best. 

Promises of tax reduction are being offered by members of Congress. 

Revenues, however, will be adversely affected by any 1947 setback. 

Expenditures will tend to rise if things do slow down. 

Tax cuts probably will be sold to the country on an incentive basis, on the 
basis that they will stimulate individuals to greater activity. 

A_ tax cut of about 10 per cent may occur on 1947 individual incomes. 








Meat, like taxes, is becoming a central issue in 1946 politics. 

Livestock ceilings, even so, are unlikely to be lifted before election. 

Ceilings on livestock might come off in December through Decontrol Board 
action, but even that isn't something to bank on. 

Election itself, barely 5 weeks away, is to be close at best, with outcome 
of the contest for control of the House subject to shift either way by issues 
that might crop up in the late stages of the campaign. 

CIO's PAC is counted upon by Democrats to turn the tide in key cities. 

Republicans count on a drift to offset the handicap they start under, due 
to sure Democratic seats from the rural South and the heavy Democratic edge in 
the big industrial areas. It is too early for Republicans to cheer. 








See also pages, 13, 16, 18, 46. 
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Llantas, Tyres, Pneus, Gomas, 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Quite a babel of tongues here, but 
these picturesque gentlemen are all 
talking about the same thing. Yes, 
rubber tires. They’re “llantas”’ in 
Peru, “tyres” in England and India, 
“pneus” in France, “‘gomas”’ in 
Cuba, and in China they're “JR #”. 

Since as early as 1901, when 
Goodyear Tires were first distributed 
in England, the pneumatic tire has 
exerted an ever-increasing influence 
on the lives of people everywhere. 
For Goodyear operations, through 
the years, have grown until they 
encompass the globe. 


Today. Goodyear products are 
manufactured in Argentina, Austra- 
lia. Brazil. Canada, Colombia, Cuba, 
Fire, England, India, Mexico, Peru, 
South Africa. Sweden and Venezuela. 
Goodyear branches, distributors, 
dealers are found the world over. 

Goodyear’s famous All-Weather 
Tread has written its signature in 
the sands and snows of the six con- 
tinents. And people apparently ap- 
prove... for it’s true today —as it has 
been for 31 straight years—“ More 
people the world over ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind!” 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
biggest builder of tires, Goodyear is 
also an experienced worker in metals, 
fabrics, chemistry, plastics and other 
vital fields . . . striving at all times to 
develop new and better products for you. 


GOODYEAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 
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Since explosives were 
Hercules’ original inter- 
est, it is natural that mine 
and quarry operators still 
should look to Hercules 
Land for the latest im- 
provements and economies in these prod- 
ucts and their application. 

Through the years, Hercules’ extensive 
research, strict manufac- 
turing control, and wide 
knowledge of field condi- 
tions have resulted in a 








group of products to meet 
every blasting need. These 
range from high explosives for underwater 
use to “‘permissibles”’ for coal mining, and 
special dynamites for oil prospecting. 

It will pay you to 
know more about 
Hercules. Send for 
the new 18-page 
illustrated book, 
“A Trip Through 


Hercules Land”’. 


cacunes Uane 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dof 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect income tax ex- 
emption for an employer’s pension plan 
where your company, as creator and trus- 
tee of the pension trust, has power to de- 
cide on the time and amounts of payments 
and who is to receive payments. In one 
case, the U.S. Tax Court holds that such 
a setup is not exempt from income tax as 
a pension trust, and that payments into 
the trust fund by the company are not 
deductible. 


* + * 


YOU CAN possibly buy copper and 
copper scrap from the Government for 
smelting or reprocessing. The Civilian 
Production Administration is taking over 
disposal of copper and copper-base alloy 
scrap owned by the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission. CPA will allocate 
the metal to smelters and reprocessors, 
without permitting it to go through the 
War Assets Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of 
inner-spring mattresses that you manu- 
facture. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion grants manufacturers a price-increase 
factor of 26 per cent, in place of the previ- 
ous 18 per cent increase, on other than 
direct sales to consumers, in which cases 
the increase is 12 per cent. Retail prices 
of these mattresses will rise about 7 per 
cent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to pro- 
mote a returning veteran to a higher posi- 
tion, to which he would have been raised 
if he had not gone into service, provided 
he still is physically qualified for the pro- 
motion. One employer is told by a federal 
district court that a veteran is entitled, 
under the Selective Service Act, to promo- 
tion to a foreman’s job, since he very 
probably would have been given the job 
if he had been on hand when the vacancy 
occurred. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always consider a part- 
time worker as a temporary employe in 
deciding that he is not entitled to rein- 
statement under the Selective Service Act. 
In a federal district court decision, an 
employer is ordered to make a wage ad- 
justment for a former part-time truck 
driver, who was refused reinstatement, for 
the time until he found another job. 


News = lines. 
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and administrative decisions. 


YOU CAN now print your own forms § 


for use in informing employes of amounts 











withheld for taxes in 1947. The Bureay | 


of Internal Revenue issues rules to be 
followed by employers in 


ity of paper used, typography, and text 


YOU CAN no longer expect above-ceil- 


c : reproducing 
Form W-2, the withholding statement for | 
employes. They cover color, size and qual. § 


ing prices for materials and commodities | 


sold to the Army and Navy. OPA revokes 
the order permitting the armed services to 
make premium payments to producers 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for an early end 
of the Government’s program of allocating 
materials to producers of low-cost cloth. 
ing. Manufacturers are informed by CPA 
that this sallocation to manufacturers of 


oro 





SOREIE 


low-end garments will be continued during | 


the fourth quarter of this year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always take an income 
tax deduction for your company for com- 
pensation, in the form of demand promis- 
sory notes, to an officer of the company 
who also is a controlling stockholder. In 
one case where cash payment was not 
made on such notes in the year when they 
accrued on the company’s books, the U.S. 
Tax Court denies the company a deduc- 
tion. The Court holds that the notes were 
not cash or its equivalent, and thus were 
not “paid” in the taxable year within the 
meaning of Section 24(c) (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly buy surplus Gov- 
ernment buildings to obtain materials 
needed under the emergency housing pro- 
gram. The National Housing Agency an- 
nounces that surplus structures at small 
military installations will be sold directly 
to priority holders under the building pro- 
gram, in a move to channel additional 
scarce materials into construction. 


YOU CANNOT, as a veteran, buy 
large quantities of surplus property with- 
out having your order passed upon by a 
special reviewing board. The War Assets 
Administration is setting up a review 
board to pass upon all applications of 
veterans to buy more than $50,000 worth. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe UNITED STATES 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Redbook families in California alone 
have a net income after taxes of 
$702,650,000. 

So it isn’t much wonder that they 
spend nearly $102,000,000 for food. 

And with all the emphasis they put 
on health and beauty, their drug store 
billamounts to $15,000,000. 

Here are 172,515 families who buy 


THEY LIVE, 


HIT EM WHERE 
asin RI 


lA £- 


HDB OOK 


100,000,000 gallons of gas and 
8,000,000 quarts of oil. Their tires 
will cost them over $4,000,000 as 
soon as they can get them. 

Think of reaching every home in 
that kind of a market at a pro rata 
cost of $397.a page. That’s all it costs 
in Redbook, California. Better put 
it on your list: 


-EDBOOK.U.S.A: 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying powers 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New Y ork, 


C Caly GOrUM Jf 
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They pay $4,000,000 for front 
seats to Redbook National Show 


It's one of the greatest arrays of 
entertainment obtainable, and 
every one of these families ought 
to know your product. They will, 
too, if you make the Redbook 
National Show your show. You 
can sponsor each performance (12 
pages) for 
$44,100. 











49 FRUEHAUFS Océ 15,000 STORES! 


Each Truck Does Work of Two or More 
Since Lee & Cady Switched to Trailers 


One of the nation’s largest food 
wholesalers, Lee & Cady of Detroit, 
depends on a fleet of Fruehauf Trail- 
ers for deliveries to 15,000 stores in 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 


In their Detroit operation, Lee & 
Cady operate a complete “shuttle” 
system with Fruehauf “Automatics” 
...8 trucks handle 16 Trailers! This 
flexible delivery method has proved 
so successful that it is being extend- 
ed to all the company’s branches, 
The pictures below tell the story. 

























World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Fruehauf Trailer Co. + Detroit 32 
8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 





Tullis 
THE FLEET’S IN! Part of the Trailer fleet is being NO IDLE POWER—Trucks and drivers are constantly 
loaded while trucks and drivers are making deliveries busy ... never stand idle while Trailers are loading. 


tt 
with. the other Fruehaufs. By “shuttling”, one truck aitaaieal With modern warehousing methods, shipments for 40 
and driver actually take the place of two or more 93 to 60 stores go into the Trailer in rotation . . . ready 
ordinary trucks. The driver pulls in at night with an TRANSPORTATION for delivery as needed. The 20-foot Fruehaufs carry 


loads that average about 10 tons, yet they're pulled 





empty Trailer . . . uncouples his truck . .. leaves 


the next morning with a fully-loaded unit. by trucks designed to carry a fraction of that weight. 








HIGHWAY USERS PAY 
FOR THE ROADS! 


Government studies prove 
that commercial vehicle oper- 
ators pay more than their 
full share each year for road 
building and maintenance. 
And, in 1940 (last normal 
year before the war) high- 
way users paid $755,613,000 
in taxes to the general sup- 
port of the government, ex- 
cluding income, excess profits 
and social security. 
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DOUBLE BOTTOMS—Advantages of “shuttling” are 


multiplied when 2-Trailer ‘trains’ are used. On trips 


STORE-DOOR DELIVERIES—A Truck-Trailer turns in 
the same radius as the short truck that pulls it... 
to Adrian or Port Huron, for example, the second gets up narrow alleys and through congested traffic 
Trailer is “spotted” at a branch en route for unload- with amazing ease. Besides greater load capacity . ++ 
ing, while the first Trailer goes on with deliveries with fewer trips .. . and the multiple savings of 
e+. picking up the 4-wheel unit on return. Time, “shuttle” operation . . . Lee & Cady will tell you 


manpower and equipment are conserved! that Fruehauf Trailers outlive 3 to 4 trucks! 
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CRISIS FOR NATION’S RAILROADS: 
LOSSES DESPITE BOOMING TRADE 


Cost Rises That Have Outstripped Freight and Passenger Charges 


Wage and tax expenses 
underlying application to 
ICC for a rate increase 


A ease history of the troubles of some 
industries is being provided by the rail- 
roads. They are experiencing a boom in 
business accompanied by a squeeze on 
profits that is throwing many into the red. 

Traffic flowing over railroads is to exceed 
all peacetime ievels in 1946 and 1947. 
Freight-car loadings are not far from 
1,000,000 cars a week. Passenger travel is 
at a level that strains facilities. Yet this 
business prosperity finds company after 
company reporting that its outgo is ex- 
ceeding its income. A year ago, these same 
roads were reporting big profits. The situ- 
ation has prompted them to appeal to the 
Government for higher freight rates. 

A few facts and figures show the reason 
for this profitiess prosperity. 

Costs of operating railroads have risen 
sharply. Wage increases, with no corre- 
sponding increase in rates, are expected to 
add $680,000,000 to operating costs in 
1946. Fuel and material costs will be up 
an estimated $193,000,000. Prices are 
higher on new equipment such as freight 
cars, locomotives and rails. Pay-roll taxes 
will be up $40,800.000 for 1946, because 
of the wage increases, and another $90,- 
000,000 in 1947, when the recently enacted 
Crosser Act becomes effective. This Act 
will raise the retirement-tax rate from 
3% per cent of the pay roll to 534 per 
cent, effective Jan. 1, 1947. The net effect 
is that it costs 50 per cent more to operate 
than it did in 1939. These are largely in- 
creases over which the railroads have had 
little or no control. 

Freight rates, however, have risen very 
little. Before the war, in 1939, one dollar 
moved a ton of freight 103 miles. Today it 
moves it 100 miles. This means that the 
average for a unit of freight service is 
only 3 per cent higher than in 1939. The 
result is that, while the roads carry much 
more freight than before the war, they do 
hot get enough from each ton to cover the 
added cost of carrying. 
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Passenger rates are slightly higher 
than in 1939, but the railroads estimate 
the average charge for a unit of passenger 
service is only 7 per cent higher. The 
enormous increase in volume of passenger 
traffic that has taken place since 1939 has 
not been enough to offset increased costs. 

What is taking place is that the Gov- 
ernment controls the amount the roads 
can charge, but encourages increases in 
what the railroads pay for things by en- 
couraging higher wages for labor. Rail- 
roads, although privately owned, do not 
control either the costs of operation or 
what they can get for their services. 
Something of the same sort of situation 
applies to other industries. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
now is studying the case of the railroads. 
A temporary freight-rate increase ranging 
from 3 per cent on some commodities to 
11 per cent on others was granted, effective 
July 1, 1946. The carriers are asking 
further increases that would bring the 
average to around 19 per cent. 

Railroad officials are predicting dire 





eneral Motors 


=e 
NEW RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
+ + » prosperity minus profits? 


consequences for their industry if the 
requested increase is not granted. The ICC 
is being told that the roads will earn only 
1.34 per cent return on their investment 
in 1946, and probably nothing next year, 
if rates are not increased. Net income for 
all Class One roads is estimated at $29,- 
000,000 for this year without credit for 
tax carry-backs, and $203,000,000 with 
carry-back credits. These estimates com- 
pare with a net income of $447,000,000 
in 1945. Prospects for 1947 are pictured 
as even worse, with a $312,000,000 deficit 
predicted, if carry-back credits are not 
vaken into account. With carry-back 
credits, the 1947 deficit is placed by the 
roads at $225,000,000. 

By individual roads, the situation is 
reported as follows: 

Pennsylvania Railroad is faced with op- 
erating in the red during 1946 if present 
rates are maintained. If that happens, it 
will be the first full year that the road has 
shown a deficit in its 100-year history. 
Even if requested rate increases are 
granted, officials contend that the Pennsyl- 
vania will show a deficit of $9,369,000 in 
1947. Wage increases, pay-roll taxes and 
increased material costs are expected to 
add $90,800,000 to the road’s cost of 
operation in 1946. 

New York Central estimates that its 
1946 profit of $24,413,000 will be turned 
into a deficit of $12,000,000 in 1946, after 
carry-back credits, if present freight rates 
continue. In 1947, even if rates are raised 
as requested, the road expects a deficit of 
$18,652,000. Without a rate increase, the 
deficit will be an estimated $69,000,000. 

Chicago and North Western antici- 
pates a 1946 net income of $6,398,000, with 
carry-back credits, at present rates. If 
requested rate increases are granted, net 
income in 1947 will amount to an esti- 
mated $5,933.000, after carry-back credits. 
These estimates are in contrast to a net 
income of $15,000,000 in 1945. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific anticipates a net income for 1946 
of $1,118,000, after carry-back tax credits, 
compared with a net of $14,000,000 last 
year. If the requested rates are authorized, 
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—Southern Pacific 


a deficit of $134,000 in 1947 is expected. 

Expectations that earnings of these 
roads will be substantially lower in 1947, 
even if a rate increase is granted, are based 
on estimates of reduced volume of busi- 
ness for that year. 

Other roads report similar plights. Of 
30 major roads surveyed, including those 
listed above, only 12 estimate they will 
have net incomes in 1947 if no further 
rate increase is granted. They are the 
Santa Fe; Chesapeake & Ohio; Burlington; 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western; 
Great Northern; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; 
Louisville & Nashville; Gulf Coast Lines; 
Reading; The Southern; Union Pacific, and 
Wabash. 

The railroads are seeking to dispel the 
impression that they made huge war 
profits. They contend that their return 
during the war averaged less than 5 per 
cent a year, despite the heaviest traffic 
and largest revenues in history. Cash 
dividends to stockholders are reported by 
the roads to have averaged less than 3 per 
cent a year on outstanding capital stock. 

Government resistance to granting 
the full requested rate increase can be 
expected. Railroad officials and _statisti- 
cians of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission already are far apart in their 
estimates of future railroad earnings. 

The industry contends that, without 
further relief, the roads will suffer a drop 
of 79 per cent in net railway operating 
income in 1947. ICC, on the other hand, 
sees a drop of not more than 24 per cent 
at worst and a possible rise of as much as 
22 per cent at best. The “worst” ICC 
estimate is based on average U.S. un- 
employment of 5,000,000 while the “best” 
estimate is based on maximum employ- 
ment. As a result of this disparity in esti- 
mates, the roads are likely to get only a 
part of the increase they are asking. ICC is 
instructed by Congress to fix rates that 
will provide “revenues sufficient to enable 
the carriers . . . to provide . . . efficient 
transportation.” It now is up to the Com- 
mission to decide how much increase is 
needed to maintain that condition. 

The controls that surround the rail- 
roads probably place them further along 
the road to Government ownership than 
any other industry. Coal, however, may be 
headed in the same direction. Here, too, 
costs in the form of wages have been 
pushed up under Government pressure. 
Yet, while these costs are up, compe- 
tition from oil and other heating prod- 
ucts may force coal prices down. When 
that time comes, the Government may 
inherit the job of saving the industry 
from bankruptcy. 

These are some of the situations that 
will be in the news in the years ahead 
when competition from less tightly con- 
trolled industries brings new troubles for 
the railroads, the coal mines and other 
businesses of a public-utility nature. 


———, 


What’s Happened _ 
To the Railroads 
Since 1939 
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PLAN TO REVISE THE DRAFT 


Details of Proposal to Give All Youths Equivalent of Year's Training 


Army's legislative drive 
that is starting early to 
counter expected opposition 


A plan for a peacetime draft now is 
being offered by the Army. This plan, if 
accepted by Congress, will affect all young 
men between 17 and 20 years of age. | 

The draft itself dies March 31, 1947, 
unless extended. An extension of the draft 
in its present form is not now in the cards. 
Instead, revision of the draft into a modi- 
fied system of universal military training 
is to be suggested. 

The Army’s proposal is designed to meet 
objections in Congress to the original plan 
for one year of training. Many more 
changes in the new plan may be necessary 
before it could get congressional approval. 
As the plan is now shaped: 

Six months’ service in uniform at a 
military camp would be required for all 
male youths after they reach 17. The 
training would have to be started before 
the twentieth birthday. Only hardship 
conditions would offer any chance for a 
deferment from this training. 

Equivalent of another six months’ 
service would be required for all trainees. 
But individuals could satisfy this second 
requirement by taking a choice of several 
different courses. As an individual would 
see his choices: 

More of the same. He could stay in 
uniform another six months. 

National Guard. He could leave the 
Universal Military Training camp after 
six months and enlist in the local National 
Guard unit for three years. Or a man could 
enlist in the Organized Reserves. 

Reserve. The man who intends to go to 
college could leave the UMT camp after 
six months, too, but only if he agreed to 
take reserve training. This could be a 
Reserve Officers Training Corps’ course. 
Or a man choosing a college without 
ROTC would have to join the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps and take a course of scien- 
tifie study leading to a degree as an engi- 
neer or other technician or scientist. The 
man who wants a_liberal-arts college 
course, with no military training attached, 
would have to finigh his year of military 
training before entering college. 

That is an outline of the Army plan. 


The idea is to get six months’ basic mili- 


tary training for every able-bodied man 
in the U.S. The additional service re- 
quirement is intended to provide a flow 
of recruits for the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserve, and to make sci- 
entific studies, with their military applica- 
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tions, more attractive to a larger number 
of young men. 
Details of the plan: 


Registration, probably with a locai draft 


board, would be required of each youth 
on his seventeenth birthday. 


Induction into training would take place 
when a youth reached 18, or after his 
graduation from high school, whichever 
who 
turned 17 in March, 1947, would register 
then. But he would not be called to duty 
on turning 18, when he would be a senior 


came later. A high-school junior 


in high school. The system would let him 

be graduated first, probably in the follow- 
g I : 

ing June, before being called to training. 


One who failed to finish high school before 
his twentieth birthday would be called up 


to service on his twentieth birthday. 


Volunteers for the Regular Army or the 


Navy would not be subject to UMT serv- 


—Wide World 


TEEN-AGE DRAFTEE 


ice. A youth could volunteer for the UMT 
itself as soon as he passed his seventeenth 
birthday, but only if he had finished high 
school and had his parents’ consent. 

Physical examinations would not be as 
-strict as they are at present. One object of 
the suggested universal military training 
is to improve the health of youths where 
it is substandard. 

Program for trainees would be the 
same as in any basic military training. It 
would include drilling, physical condition- 
ing, lectures on personal hygiene, military 
discipline, etc. However,, trainees would 
not be a part of the Regular Army. They 


would not be sent overseas. They would 
wear Army uniforms, but probably with 
a distinguishing shoulder patch. They 
get an allowance, rather than tthe $75 a 
month a Regular Army private draws. 

Some choice of training would be open, 
but it would be limited by a. strict 
quota system. Practically all trainees 
would go into Army Ground or Air 
Forces camps. Provision is made for some 
Navy trainees, but the Navy traditionally 
relies on volunteers to meet its man- 
power needs. 

Strong opposition to this Army plan 
of universal military training is considered 
a certainty. Seeing the difficulties, Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson is open- 
ing his campaign early. Major opposition 
will involve these two points: 

Compulsory service at 18 has been 
turned down by Congress once already 
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SECRETARY PATTERSON 
... first six months—basic; second six months—some alternatives 


since the fighting stopped in 1945. The 
present Draft Act makes 18-year-olds 
register, but they cannot be called to duty 
until they are 19 years old, and that Act 
expires March 31, 1947. 

Interference with education may draw 
the fire of educators, who have helped 
defeat previous universal-training plans. 
The Army’s new plan provides for comple- 
tion of secondary-school education. But it 
would delay a youth’s entrance into col- 
lege by a minimum of six months in all 
cases. For one unwilling to take a military 
course in college, the delay would be for a 
year. 
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ROLE OF PRESIDENTS ADVISERS: 
HOW OUR POLICY IS BEING MADE 


Mr. Truman‘s Growing Reliance on Group of Old Missouri Friends 


Tendency to ignore experts 
and the department heads 
concerned with his actions 


President Truman’s circle of top advisers 
and close friends is coming under fire 
again. Party leaders are worried by what 
they regard as mistakes that keep showing 
up in White House decisions. Labor poli- 
cies, foreign policies, price policies, all of 
these are affected. And Democrats see the 
President’s prestige declining steadily in 
public-opinion polls. 

Critics are saying that the troubles grow 
out of snap judgments and the advice of 
the men who surround Mr. Truman. De- 
fenders of the President say he makes up 
his own mind and draws advice from Cabi- 
net officers as well as from the White 
House circle. But criticism is running high, 
and various remedies are being suggested. 

One group is suggesting a genera] man- 
ager for the White House. Another idea 
is that the President should form an exect- 
tive council among some of his key Cabi- 
net officials and look to these for advice 
on basic decisions. Neither of these ideas 
has gotten beyond the conversational stage. 
Meanwhile, a group of close friends, 
mostly Missourians, holds the highest 
place in his confidence. 

White House operations. This leads 
to a strange situation at the White House. 
Mr. Truman has a new Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; but it is not in close 
contact with him. The President has a 
Cabinet; but its members run their depart- 
ments on a day-to-day basis and have 
little to say about the key policy decisions 
that set the course of the Government. 
These decisions are made by the President 
and his small group of intimates. 

Now and then, the President makes 
a decision without consulting the experts 
in the field the decision will affect. He did 
not consult the State Department on the 
foreign-policy speech made by Henry A. 
Wallace. Nor did he consult Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan, his political 
strategist, before he talked about the meat 
situation, which, at the time of the presi- 
dential statement, was the hottest politi- 
cal issue of the day. 

Various remedies have been suggested. 
Mr. Hannegan tried to create a brain trust 
which would generate ideas and pass them 
on to the President through the Demo- 
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cratic National Committee, of which Mr. 
Hannegan is Chairman. This plan died. 
Mr. Truman once had at hand, as a resi- 
due from the late President Roosevelt’s 
Administration, three politically astute 
and thoroughly seasoned advisers in Fred 
M. Vinson, James F. Byrnes and Fleet 
Admiral William D. Leahy. But the in- 
fluence of these men on presidential think- 
ing is distant and diminished. 

Instead of them, the President now 
relies upon close friends and men with 
whom he has been associated for a long 
time. Most of his closest friends are Mis- 
sourians. He is convinced that these inti- 
mates are completely loyal to him. They 
always have access to him. They go with 
him on week-end and vacation trips. They 
talk with him through social evenings. 

The old friends gradually are crowding 
other advisers out of the White House. 
One man who was a White House intimate 
in the Roosevelt Administration says the 
engagement calendar of Mr. Truman indi- 
cates he is wasting his time on trivial 
matters. He says ideas are not filtering 
through to the President, that, where Mr. 
Roosevelt’s visitors often were men who 
had been collecting ideas for him, the Tru- 
man callers too often deal with trivialities. 

Four Missourians stand at the center of 
the Truman group of intimates. Other 
jovial and friendly persons either are regu- 
lar members of the circle or move in and 
out of it about special tasks. These friend- 
ships inevitably influence the attitudes of 
the President. The mental approach of his 
intimates has a bearing upon Mr. Tru- 
man’s own reactions. A half dozen of 
these intimate friends stand very close 
to the heart of the Government. This 
makes their names and backgrounds im- 
portant. Their training for deciding affairs 
of national concern is varied, 

John W. Snyder, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was one of the first men whom 
Mr. Truman summoned to Washington 
after President Roosevelt died. Mr. Tru- 


man first made him Federal Loan Admin- ° 


istrator, then chief of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and final- 
ly moved him into the Cabinet, Mr. Tru- 
man once referred to Mr. Snyder as his 
general manager. 

Mr. Snyder is 50, balding and plump. 
He was born at Jonesboro, Ark., the son 
of a druggist, and was educated at the 
Jonesboro High School. He had one year 


at Vanderbilt University, but withdrew to 
work for his uncle in the lumber, farming 
and banking business. — 

During the first World War, Mr. Snyder 
served as a captain in the Field Artillery, 
He met Mr. Truman by chance in 1918, 
when both were with the AEF in France. 
Later, they trained together in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps for several summers. 

Between 1919 and 1930, Mr. Snyder 
worked in various banks in Arkansas and 
Missouri. From 1930 to 1943, he worked 
for the Federal Government in one ca- 
pacity or another. 

In January, 1943, Mr. Snyder went to 
St. Louis as vice president of the First 
National Bank, stayed there until Mr. 
Truman called him to Washington. As 
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director of OWMR, it was Mr. Snyder 
who wiped out various wartime controls 
so hurriedly at the end of the war. 

Mr. Snyder is found at the President’s 
side more often than any other man in 
moments of critical decision. Between the 
two lies a close understanding and a con- 
genial fellowship. Perhaps no other man 
has such a strong influence upon the 
President’s thinking. 

George Allen is an RFC director, a 
Mississippian, former manager of hotels, 
director in corporations, and prodigious 
teller of stories. RFC is the nation’s big- 
gest bank, and Mr. Allen comes close to 
being the agency’s most powerful man. 
He also deals in political strategy and is 
a financial adviser to the President. 

Mr. Allen says that he is not a liberal 
and is not a conservative; also that he 
knows less about economics than almost 
anybody in the country. He thinks he is 
rather shallow and he is not mad at any- 
body. He does many things for Mr. Tru- 
man, some of them of great importance. 

Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, the 
President’s military aide, met Mr. Truman 
when the two were at Fort Sill in training 
for the first World War. General Vaughan 
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studied chemistry, worked for a creosoting 
firm, was a salesman, and later a secretary 
for Mr. Truman when the latter was a 
Senator. Once he pooled his resources with 
the Senator to pay postage for his sena- 
torial campaign. 

Now he moves in and out of the Presi- 
dent’s office and state secrets 
with him. In a speech, he once described 
Winston Churchill as a “garrulous old 
gentleman,” said he guessed the Russians 
had looted the palace at Potsdam in which 
the Big Three conference was held, and 
drew a contrast between Protestant and 
Catholic chaplains in the war. He was sur- 
prised when the speech created a furore. 

Capt. Clark M. Clifford, special coun- 
sel to the President, like General Vaughan 
and Mr. Snyder, is a Missourian. Captain 
Clifford, now 37, studied law at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, practiced law 
in St. Louis and served two terms on the 
St. Louis Social Security Commission. He 
went to the White House as naval aide 
and wovnd up as counsel, writing speeches 
and statements for the President. 

Charles Ross, the press secretary, had 
21 years of experience as a Washington 
correspondent before going to the White 


discusses 





House to handle press relations for his 
old high-school classmate. Before he went 
to work, the two called up their old school- 
teacher to tell her they both had landed 
in the White House. Mr. Ross finds it hard 
to say “no” when the President feels the 
urge to talk. 

Matthew J. Connelly, a Massachu- 
setts Irishman educated at Fordham, is 
the secretary who decides who shall get 
in to see the President and when. Mr. 
Connelly spent 10 years in Washington 
doing investigative work. His last job as 
an investigator was with the committee 
that Mr. Truman headed as Senator. 

Several other men move in and out of 
the White House circle. These include 
John Steelman, former labor conciliator, 
now trouble shooting on labor and eco- 
nomics as head of OWMR; David K. 
Niles, of Boston, a Roosevelt holdover in 
the President’s secretariat, who works with 
minorities; and Mr. Hannegan, who works 
with politics. 

But Mr. Hannegan, like other Cabinet 
members and some of the other officials, 
often finds himself on the outer fringes 
of the circle, with someone standing be- 
tween him and the President. 
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Meat Famine: When Will It End? 
Prospects of Gradual Easing in ‘47 


Pressure From Political Leaders for Dropping of Price Controls 


Abundant feed as factor 
favoring gain in supply 
over the next few months 


Meat suddenly has become the nation’s 
biggest issue. All across the land, meat 
counters are bare. Housewives are at their 
wits’ end, trying to piece out meals with 
poultry, fish and meat substitutes. Hos- 
pitals are searching frantically for meat 
for their patients. Coal miners are saying 
that they cannot mine coal if they must 
live on cereals and vegetables. The market 
for horse meat is enjoying a boom. 

The shortage of meat is threatening to 
become a big factor in the fall elections. 
Demands are being voiced for emergency 
action of some kind, for a special session 
of Congress, for federal requisitioning of 
livestock from farms. Predictions are heard 
that the meat shortage will cause Congress 
to wipe out price control entirely. 

Factors in the present trouble, as re- 
vealed by facts and figures, are these: 

The current rate at which animals are 
moving to market is the lowest in the 40 
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vears over which records have been kept. 
The total marketings of hogs for the entire 
month of September were less than in any 
single week of September, 1945. Most cat- 
tle and calves sold off the ranges are not 
being slaughtered, but instead are going to 
feed lots in the Midwest to be fattened. 
Also, the total stocks of meat in storage 
on September 1 were the lowest on record. 

Livestock numbers on farms, however, 
are no lower than. usual. These include 
more than 58,000,000 hogs and 52,000,000 
cattle other than dairy animals. Further- 
more, with 1946 corn and wheat crops that 
are estimated to have broken all records, 
there is plenty of feed. 

July-August rush. Low rate of market- 
ings is ascribed, in part, to the fact that 
during July and August, when price con- 
trol temporarily was suspended, farmers 
rushed their hogs and cattle to market to 
take advantage of the high prices that they 
believed would not last. Hogs slaughtered 
in federally inspected plants during this 
period were 6,699,000, or 35 per cent more 
than during the same period in 1945. 
Cattle slaughtered was 6 per cent higher 
than in the same period of 
1945. 

Department of Agriculture 
officials say that many animals 
were sent to market before 
they had been “finished” to 
normal weights. The summer 
rush of cattle was out of feed 
lots, and as a result the num- 
ber of cattle in feed lots in 
August was the lowest on rec- 
ord—45 per cent less than in 
August, 1945. It is to make up 
this deficiency that cattle and 
calves now are being brought 
from the ranches of the West. 
But, in the meantime, the 
high-grade beef that would 
have been available to con- 
sumers in September and Oc- 
tober already has been eaten 
up. 

Few of the cattle marketed 
during the summer came di- 
rectly from the range. Ordi- 
narily the range cattle are not 
sent to market until the grass 
on which they feed is killed by 
frost or covered with snow. 
The normal movement of such 
cattle, therefore, will not come 
until later in the season. 





As for fat hogs, these, like the beef 
cattle, were cleaned out in the July-August 
run. The pigs farrowed last spring now are 
being fattened, but are not yet ready for 
market. 

Holdback. Some of the shortage may 
be due to deliberate holding back of ani- 
mals by farmers, in the hope of getting a 
higher price. Officials discount this as a 
major factor, however, pointing out that, 
with big supplies of feed, it is natural for 
farmers to want to utilize it in fattening 
animals to heavy weights. 

Black markets aggravate the meat short- 
age in the ordinary retail stores. But of- 
ficials say that the present supply is so 
scant that there is very little meat for 
any markets—black or legitimate. 

The armed forces’ need subtracts still 
more from the meager amount of meat 
available to housewives. Priority orders 
have been issued directing all federally 
inspected slaughterers to set aside a por- 
tion of their product for the Army, Navy, 
veterans’ hospitals, and Government-op- 
erated merchant ships. 

The net effect of all these factors is to 
strip the meat counters of the nation 
nearly bare, at least for the present. 

The outlook is for a severe shortage 
lasting several weeks, followed by a grad- 
ual increase in marketings of both hogs 
and cattle over the next several months. 

An increase in receipts of cattle is ex- 
pected first, beginning late in October. 
This movement will consist of range ani- 
mals for which grass no longer is available 
and which would be unprofitable to keep 
through the winter. 

Hog marketings also will increase in 
October, but will pick up more slowly than 
rattle. There is plenty of feed, but this 
very fact will delay the movement of hogs 
to slaughter, because farmers will want 
to finish them to unusually heavy weights. 
A seasonal peak is expected in December 
and January. 

Later on, in the spring and summer of 
1947, the supply of pork again will become 
scant. That will go back to a chain of cir- 
cumstances beginning last spring, when all 
the grain that could be spared was being 
shipped to Europe to prevent starvation. 
Those shipments cut into the farmers’ sup- 
ply of feed and caused them to breed 
fewer pigs. As a result, the pig crop this 
autumn will be 15 to 20 per cent smaller 
than a year ago. The small pig crop in 
turn will be reflected in smaller supplies 
of pork next spring and summer, when the 
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pigs farrowed now are ready for market. 

Meanwhile, beef supplies will be increas- 
ing, and should make up for the shortage 
of pork next summer. After that, in the 
autumn months of 1947, the abundance 
of feed finally should be translated into 
an abundance of pork also. 

The prospect for bigger meat supplies 
in 1947, however, is doing little to cure 
discontent over the present ‘shortage. 

Demands for action are being pressed 
on President Truman from all sides. 

Prominent Democrats, alarmed at the 
possible effect of the meat shortage on 
their chances in the election, have de- 
manded that ceilings on meat be lifted. 
Representative McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, Democratic floor leader who led the 
House fight for extension of the Office of 
Price Administration, asked that the meat 
ceilings be suspended for 60 days. The 
executive committee of the Democratic 
National Committee requested Chairman 
Robert E. Hannegan to discuss with the 
Price Decontrol Board means of increasing 
the meat supply in the United States. 

Prominent Republicans, calling the 60- 
day suspension idea a political trick, are 
urging that price control on meat be aban- 
doned entirely. 

President Truman, in the face of these 
demands, is standing pat on existing meat- 
price ceilings. He charges that the meat 
shortage is due to the failure of Congress 
to re-enact price control promptly last 
spring. He points out that, during July and 
August, when price control was suspended, 
farmers rushed to market many animals 
that otherwise would have been sold in 
September and October. But the shortage, 
he asserts, will prove temporary and will 
be relieved as soon as animals now being 
fattened are sold. 

Backing up the President, Paul Porter, 
OPA Administrator, says that lifting the 
ceilings now would cause another feast, 
followed by famine. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson holds that such 
a step really would be wasteful because 
it would result in animals being sent to 
market before they are ready. He is urging 
farmers not to stir up resentment of con- 
sumers by holding back their animals 
longer than necessary. 

Some emergency steps are being tak- 
en. The Army has reduced its priority de- 
mand from 15,000,000 pounds a week to 
12,000,000 pounds. All export of meat has 
been stopped. The OPA has issued an 
order designed to give hospitals, orphan- 
ages and prisons as much meat as they 
received during a similar period in 1944. 
Also, the OPA is going ahead with an ag- 
gressive campaign against black markets 
In meat. 

But, in spite of all that is being done 
er can be done, the consumer seems to 
have little choice but to pull in his belt 
and wait for the farmers to resume their 
shipments to market. 
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IN AUGUST: BEEF JAMMED THE NATION’S SLAUGHTERHOUSES 
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IN SEPTEMBER: LONE CALF IN STOCKYARD A COMMON SIGHT 
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TESTS OF ARCTIC WARFARE 
BY U. S. AND SOVIET RUSSIA 


Extensive Experiments with Men and Equipment in Subzero Cold 


Strategic importance of 
Far North in era of atom 
bomb and guided missile 


As winter approaches, the Arctic again 
is moving back into the center of military 
attention. The colder and more stormy 
the weather, the better the admirals and 
generals will be pleased. 

Arctic operations are taking on great 
significance in the training programs of 
both this country and Russia. The map 
on these pages shows where the operations 
have been carried out and where they are 
to be carried out. The aim is to test men’s 
reactions under Arctic conditions and also 
equipment of all kinds, from the weapons 
that might be needed for fighting in the 
Far North to the clothing and other ar- 
ticles essential for troops stationed there. 

U.S. expeditions planned for the next 
few months will include all branches of 
the armed forces. 

Operation Frigid, a special Army 
Ground Forces expedition, is to be based 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, from October 1 of 
this year to the end of April, 1947. More 
than 1,500 troops will test equipment in 
temperatures as cold as 66 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. Detachments of men will 
attempt a bivouac operation in what is 
known as “still cold.” 

Operation Williwaw, to be carried on 
by another Army Ground Forces unit, is 
to make a seven-month expedition to the 
Aleutian Islands. This force is to be based 
at Adak, and will remain throughout the 
winter on experimental maneuvers in the 
“wet cold” of this region. Equipment is 
to be tested in temperatures down to 35 
degrees below zero. 

Operation Frost, in which the effect of 
less severe cold on mechanized equipment 
will be tested, is to center at Camp McCoy 
in Wisconsin. 

Marine Corps training likewise will be 
carried on in the Arctic. The Marines, 
who became expert at making amphibious 
landings in the tropics during the war, now 
face the task of learning how to make 
such landings under opposite conditions. 
They will test equipment and clothing in 
both the still cold of the Alaska mainland 
and the wet cold of the Aleutians. 

Navy operations scheduled for next 
spring will take U.S. warships to both 
North Pacific and North Atlantic waters. 
Battleships, cruisers, destroyers, aircraft 
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carriers and supply ships, all are to par- 
ticipate in maneuvers planned to acquaint 
Navy commanders with the problems en- 
countered in the Arctic. Operation Iceberg, 
already under way, is taking five subma- 
rines into the ice fields north of Alaska. 
This operation, which is to continue into 
the winter months, will allow the Navy 
to test the handling of undersea craft 
under Arctic coaditions. Other Navy and 
Coast Guard vessels have penetrated to the 
Greenland harbor of Thule, the northern- 
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most point ever reached by large ships in 
August. This force is continuing operations, 
New experience gained in these oper. 


ations will supplement what already has § 


been learned by U.S. forces during the 
last year. 

One expedition, known as Operation 
Frostbite, was carried out last February 
by a naval task force consisting of the 
giant aircraft carrier Midway and three 
destroyers. The task force penetrated into 
Davis Strait between Labrador and Green- 
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nd, and worked its way within 200 miles 
of the Arctic Circle. Results of the Navy 
tests showed that planes and aircraft car- 
jjers can Operate in frigid northern waters 
the year round and that planes can take 
of from carriers when airfields on land 
are snowed in. 

Another expedition, Exercise Musk Ox, 
in which U. S. forces joined last winter 
vith Canadian units, consisted of a 3,200- 
nile trip northwest of Hudson Bay by 
“nowmobile.” Tests were conducted on 
nethods of transporting troops across 
gow fields. Reaction of troops in the Arc- 
‘je weather was observed, and experiments 
yere carried out on various types of cold- 
weather clothing. Lessons learned on this 
apedition are expected to be of great 
value in the Arctic operations planned for 
the coming winter. 

U.S. forces also expect to profit from 
4 1,000-mile reconnaissance of the Alaska 
Highway, Known as Operation North, 


which was started by Canadian troops 
early in September. This expedition is de- 
signed to collect data on which to base 
defense of the highway in the event of 
another war. 

Russian expeditions. Meanwhile, the 
Russians have been carrying out extensive 
research in northern Russian waters, and 
in flights that have been sighted at times 
over U.S. installations in Alaska. Almost 
all Russian activity in the Arctic now is 
secret. It is known that several years ago 
Russian ships navigated the passage across 
the northern waters from Archangel to the 
Bering Sea in six weeks, but the route fol- 
lowed never has been divulged. Also, a 
Russian plane attracted wide attention in 
1937 when it completed a flight across the 
North Pole from Moscow to Vancouver, 
Wash. 

The only Russian operations in the 
Arctic now being made public are non- 
military expeditions. Projects of the Soviet 
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Union include an Arctic five-year plan, 
during which 450 hydrographic expeditions 
are to go into waters to the north of its 
territory. These expeditions are to estab- 
lish lighthouses, radio beacons and radar 
stations. A force of 170 ships and 200 
planes now is at work setting up at least 
40 laboratories in the North to furnish 
Moscow with information. 

Russia‘s lead. Military officials in the 
United States recognize that Russia is far 
ahead of this country in knowledge of the 
Far North. Russia for years has fostered 
transportation along her northern coast, 
and has sponsored expeditions into the ice 
fields of the Arctic Ocean. The mainland 
of Russia extends hundreds of miles above 
the Arctic Circle, so that Russians do not 
have to leave their home country to con- 
duct experiments of the type Americans 
now are making. Even interior Russia is 
extremely cold in winter. Much experience 
in actual fighting under cold conditions 
was gained by the Russian Army during 
the recent war, both in that interior zone 
and on the northern front in Finland. 

Why the North is vital. The evolution 
of modern weapons—especially long-range 
planes, atomic bombs, and guided missiles 
—accounts for the increasing attention 
paid to the Arctic. Military experts assume 
that any future between the U.S. 
and an enemy on the Eurasian land mass 
will be fought across this region. They 
want to prepare for trouble not only with 
equipment and training, but also with a 
string of bases at outlying points, from 
which to detect and intercept enemy at- 
tacks and to initiate counterattacks. 

The defense line that the U.S. mili- 
tary planners have in mind extends from 
Okinawa on the west up across Alaska 
and Northern Canada to Greenland and 
Iceland. Co-operative arrangements with 
Canada now are being worked out, but 
negotiations still are pending for perma- 
nent access to bases in Greenland and 
Iceland. In the case of Greenland, con- 
sidered especially important, the decision 
lies with Denmark. Since Denmark may 
want to stay on good terms with Russia 
as well as with the United States, this 
country may have to get along without 
permanent bases in Greenland. In that 
event, Labrador and Newfoundland, which 
are British possessions, will take on added 
importance. 

Primary aim of both the maneuvers 
and the planning directed toward the 
Arctic is to prevent an attack on the 
industrial centers of the United States, 
which the military experts assume would 
be the first target of an enemy in any 
major war of the future. Such an attack, 
they believe, can be completely prevented 
only through being prepared to retaliate 
against the cities of the enemy with even 
more destructive counterattacks launched 
from the new U.S. defense line in the 
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What FDR’s Will Reveals: 


Conservative Use of Property 
Division of Investments Among U.S. Bonds and 50 Sound Stocks 


Estate that had promised 
late President an easy but 
not lavish country life 


The estate of Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
veals the late President as conservative, 
financially, as his opponents pictured him 
radical, politically. The appraisal filed in 
Dutchess County, N. Y., points to a coun- 
try squire who could live comfortably, but 
not lavishly, from investments scattered 
widely through the country’s business 
structure. There is little hint of a revolu- 
tionary in the way in which Mr. Roosevelt 
managed his personal affairs. 

The estate shows a man of substance 
but not of great wealth, as wealth is meas- 
ured in the United States. His pleasure 
obviously came from land holdings in New 
York’s Hudson River Valley; his comforts 
from the profits of soundly established 
United States businesses in which he held 
interests. 

The value of Mr. Roosevelt’s gross 
estate is placed at almost $2,000,000—to 
be exact, $1,940,999—and almost half of 


this was inherited from his mother. The 
income to be expected from investments 
promised a comfortable life, free from 
financial worries, but no such luxuries as 
are pictured in Newport, Florida, or Holly- 
wood. 

The late President’s personal invest- 
ments, distinguished from his mother’s 
estate, show common-stock holdings in 
about 50 corporations, known for the most 
part as sound businesses. Heaviest invest- 
ments were made in electrical manufactur- 
ing, banks, investment trusts, railroads, 
chemicals, oil and tobacco, with scattered 
interests in retail stores and food indus- 
tries. 

The utilities industry, with which Mr. 
Roosevelt struggled hard and long in early 
New Deal days, received some of his 
capital. He even had a small sum in a 
utilities holding company subject to the 
“death sentence” of one of the laws that 
won his support. 

Despite the $920,115 that he inherited 
from his mother, Mr. Roosevelt displayed 
some concern for his own future security. 
In 1937, he set up a trust designed to yield 
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him an income for life. In 1945, he added 
to the principal, and, at the time of his 
death, the executors valued it at $83,079, 
half of which was in U.S. Government 
bonds. That fund became part of his gen- 
eral estate upon his death. 

Cash and bank accounts amounted to 
$197,543.42, which was more than half 
the value of his stock investments. 
When he died in Warm Springs, Ga., on 
April 12, 1945, the President had $133 
on his person. 

Land was the late President’s primary 
interest, aside from public affairs, and 
most of his holdings comprised his Hyde 
Park estate. There he owned 1,170 acres, 
and there stood the manor house which 
is to go to the U.S. Government, the 
Dutchess Hill cottage, where the President 
sought calm moments, and the Valkill 
property, which Mrs. Roosevelt uses as a 
quiet retreat. 

Farm lands on the estate comprise 952 
acres, and 144 acres are described as tracts 
or wood lots. It was on this property that 
Mr. Roosevelt spent much of his child- 
hood and his youth, and to which he re- 
turned as often as he could escape from 
the cares and pressure of public life. It 
was at Hyde Park, too, that his father 
retired in middle age to lead the quiet 
lite of a country gentleman. 

Other landholdings are at Campo- 
bello Island in New Brunswick, Canada, 
where Mr. Roosevelt was stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis in 1921, and at Warm 
Springs, Ga., where he went in subsequent 
years to recover his health. Property held 
outside of New York State is valued at 
$119,111. 

Bequests. The Georgia property is to 
become part of the Warm Springs Founda- 
tion, which the late President established 
as a sanitarium for infantile paralysis 
victims. This foundation is to be sup- 
ported in part from the proceeds of in- 
surance policies, valued at $562,142, held 
by the Foundation on the President’s life. 
The Foundation is the beneficiary of the 
policies. Another, smaller insurance policy 
—$29,726—is to go to Mrs. Roosevelt 
and their daughter, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 
Boettiger. 

The U.S. Government is to get $110,- 
521 worth of property from the Roosevelt 
estate. It consists chiefly of the Hyde 
Park house, the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library and many of the President’s per- 
sonal effects. In his will, he directed that 
all of his effects—jewelry, pictures, china, 
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« - + pleasure from the land holdings; comforts from profits of sound businesses 


silver, furniture—should go to the Gov- 
emment after his wife and children had 
selected the items they wished to keep. 
Those selections were valued at $7,825.40 
by the executors, leaving $24,804.60 for 
the Government to display either at the 
residence or at the library. 

The Roosevelt will revealed him as a per- 
son conscious of the position he expected 
to occupy in history. It contained detailed 
provisions concerning the disposal of his 
personal property and mementos, and was 
accompanied by a design for a stone over 
his grave. The Hyde Park Library is to 
hold state papers and other records of 
the 12-year “Roosevelt era.” 

The President’s landholdings, it is likely, 
required support from his investment in- 
come. Although his Hyde Park estate was 
cultivated, and although commercial tree 
growing was encouraged, the income from 
these operations probably was secondary. 
Mr. Roosevelt lived essentially as a 
country, gentleman, not as an operating 
farmer, even though that was the occu- 
pation he gave when he registered to vote. 

The conservative nature of his invest- 
ments, however, indicates scarcely any in- 
terest in money-making or in financial 
gain. His investment policy points to a 
desire to conserve rather than to increase 
wealth. His fliers in stocks, reported now 
to be worthless, appear to have been 
modest. 

It is unlikely that the President saved 
much from his $75,000 salary, or that his 
earnings as Governor of New York pro- 
duced many savings. The style in which 
the President lived would appear to have 
called for the use of private income as well 
as salary, 

Mr. Roosevelt's debts at the time of 
his death show no important business 
interests. They reveal the expenses of a 
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man chiefly concerned in operating his 
household. There were no obligations to 
brokers or bankers or business associates. 

Total unpaid debts amounted to $19,- 
221.40. They included such items as a 
$48.53 bakery bill, $8.88 for newspapers, 
around $300 for plumbing repairs, and bills 
for furniture repairs, farm repairs, farm 
feed, paint, groceries, electricity and tele- 
phones. The largest items were $1,952.17 
owed to employes as wages, $786.07 for 
sundry farm expenses, and $824.15 due 
the Warm Springs Foundation, probably 
for household expenses in the cottage. 
These bills indicate the manner in which 
the late President lived. 

A presidential hobby is revealed by 
the appraisal to have been profitable for 





ROOSEVELT ESTATE 
Gross ESTATE $1,940,999 
Outside New York State 119,111 
In New York State 1,821,888 


Gross EsTaTE IN New York STATE 
Real estate 103.855 
Stocks and bonds 353.856 
Bank accounts and cash 197.543 


Insurance 29,726 
Household and personal effects 105,209 
Jointly-owned property 1,063 


Property transferred to 
Government 
Property received from his 


110,521 


mother 920,115 
Total 1,821,888 
DebuUcTIONS 


Funeral and administration 209.516 


Credit for property previ- 


ously taxed 447,859 
Gifts and bequests 59.805 
Debts paid 19,221 

Total 736.401 


1,085,487 
48,000 


Net estate in New York State 
Estimated New York estate tax 











Mr. Roosevelt’s heirs. He was a lifelong 
stamp collector and found many moments 
of relaxation in studying his stamps. 
Throughout his career, he was a keen 
buyer of rare issues when they appeared 
on the market. The collection was ap- 
praised at $79,267. It brought $212,847 
when auctioned off in New York earlier 
this year. 

The late President also was a collector 
of books and manuscripts, and, at the time 
of his death, owed $368.58 to a London 
bookseller. 

Under terms of the President’s will, 
published shortly after his death, Mrs. 
Roosevelt is to receive the entire income 
from the estate. The principal is to be 
held in trust, to be administered by 
James Roosevelt, the eldest son; Basil 
O’Connor, former law partner of the late 
President, and Henry T. Hackett, a New 
York friend, who were named as executors 
of the estate. 

Upon Mrs. Roosevelt’s death, half the 
principal is to be divided equally among 
the five children—James, Elliott, Franklin 
D., Jr., and John Roosevelt, and Mrs 
Boettiger. The other half is to remain in 
trust, the income to be divided among the 
children or their heirs. 

In settling the estate, the executors 
paid $6,435 in federal income taxes and 
$2,537 in New York State income taxes. 
The State tax was paid after a ruling was 
requested on the President’s military 
status as Commander in Chief, since in- 
come from military service was exempt 
from New York tax. The State Tax Com- 
mission found “considerable doubt” that 
the President’s salary was entitled to the 
exemption, and the executors did not pro- 
ceed further with the issue. 

The New York tax on the estate itself is 
estimated at $48,000. 
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Big-Crop Problem Ahead: 
Costly Price Guarantees 


Planners’ Search for Way to Hold Down Acreage 
As a Limitation on Payments by the Government 


Snag in fact that control 
of output is not provided 
directly in the support law 


A new farm problem is just over the 
horizon. This is a different farm problem 
from the one that now is bothering city 
people. It is the problem of superabun- 
dance in relation to demand, not a problem 
of continuing scarcity. 

The problem stems from the fact that 
taxpayers in the U.S. are committed to 
holding up farm prices until Jan. 1, 1950. 
That commitment calls for support of 
farm prices at 90 per cent of a “parity’ 
with prices that farmers pay for things 
they need. Potato prices, even now, are 
being supported under that commitment. 
The Government, to fulfill its guarantee, 
is expected to buy more than 60,000,000 
bushels of potatoes in this crop year at a 
price to the farmer ranging from 75 cents 
to $1.05 a bushel. 

What concerns Government planners 
now is that next year they may be forced 
to operate on a vast scale to support 
prices of wheat, corn, soybeans, potatoes, 


> 


hogs and many other farm products. At 
one time it was estimated that, when the 
turn comes in farm prices, the cost of ful- 
filling the price guarantee to farmers would 
be at least $2,000,000.000 a vear. Barring 
a severe 1947 drought, the official expec- 
tation is that farm prices will break next 
year. 

In this situation, farm 
searching for a way to limit the guarantee 
by requiring that each farmer, in return 
for an assured price, must limit his crop 
acreage and conform to other rules. In 
other words, farm-production controls in 
the pattern of those of the New Deal may 
not be many months away. 

Farm control is considered in several 
forms: 

Direct purchase of some commodities is 
likely to be undertaken. This was the 
method used for butter and eggs before 
the war. It is being used now for potatoes. 

Loans to farmers who co-operate in pro- 
duction-control programs are figuring most 
prominently in planning. Loans are to be 
on a so-called “nonrecourse” basis, with 
the farmer privileged to sell at the market 
if prices are above the loan price, but with 


planners are 
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SUPERABUNDANCE: could the Government's guarantee be limited? 
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the Government bearing any loss if the 
market declines below the support level, 
Potato farmers, for example, probably — 
will be asked to conform to a plan of § 
acreage control in 1947 if they expect | 
Government loans. 
Direct payments by check to farmers 
who conform to acreage-control plans also 
is considered. Those co-operated 
would get checks to supplement the income 
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they obtained from marketing. Those who vpwal 
did not co-operate would get only what labor 
the market offered. This is the basic con. 
trol approach of the old Agricultural Ad- 4 rise 
justment Administration, and is less likely ae 
than other plans to be widely used, re ut 
A catch that may upset any or all of putt 
these plans is found in the fact that the poe 
price guarantee riven to farmers by Con- nondure 
gress does not Ccivectly call upon farmers This 
to conform to any postwar controls. The roduct 
guarantee, on its face, appears to apply to | . due 
all farmers regardless of their co-operation pe a 
or non-co-operation with any control pro- factors. 
gram. — = son peri 
Official opinion, however, is that the It cause 
price guarantee must be read in the light mands ¢ 
of prewar programs of crop control, and able for 
not separate from those programs, Still, rather f 
many members of Congress, influenced by vere fol 
farm leaders, insist that the Government The c 
must fulfill its commitment regardless of bappene 
the amount of farm production. They op- output 
pose revival of any controls over produc- dustries 
tion. Board’s 
Prospects for application of controls on reports 
producer groups are these: rough, t 
Potato farmers are to serve as guinea lav 
pigs to determine which view of the price | lace ‘ 
guarantee is to be the accepted view. If | e ver 
present plans are carried out, only those | inprove 
farmers who co-operate with an acreage- ine 193 
control program in 1947 will be assured catpat 
a minimum price. oak ve 
Wheat farmers are expected to be faced ; A d 
with the issue of control or no control in the ne 
return for a price guarantee on their 1948 ne ay 
crop, not the 1°!7 crop, much of which able 3 
already is planted out from under control producti 
in the winter-wheat areas. : pr ene 
Cotton growers are likely to run into ich fe 
the control issue on their 1948 crop, not art on 
on the 1947 crop. A large acreage of cot- pai he 


ton is expected next year. B 
pected next year > of 1946 









Livestock and dairy producers offer a pa 
control problem that Government never 7 duit 
has been able to solve. Control programs 7 This 
in this field are not now in sight. 1 leted 

Worry over food scarcities and concern i wit of 
about rising prices, which dominate the [ strikes ; 
public interest in considering a 1946 farm le 
problem, no lonver get too much attention ff ait “a 
from high officials. They see abundance trend th 
and declining prices coming up over the than 50 
horizon to bring back the problems that y . 
harassed the Government from 1921 to F elps 
1941. During all of that time, agriculture Me to 
was demanding that Government do some- Re 
thing to protect its prices. The same old Be ql 
demand is coming back. tat the 

i Ment is 
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REGAINING INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


Output Per Worker That Promises to Set Record by End of Year 


pospects of reversing 
ypward trend in cost of 
bor for each unit made 


4 rise in production by the individual 
yorker is taking place in U.S. industry. 
(utput per man-hour of work has turned 
yward sharply in the durable-goods in- 
dustry and is increasing moderately in the 
yndurable-goods industry. 

This increase is offsetting the drop in 
productivity that took place after the 
sar, due to disorganization, lack of trained 
yorkers, poor flow of materials and other 
hetors. The decline early in the reconver- 
don period had an effect on profit margins. 
Itcaused employers to resist the wage de- 
mands of unions. And it is partly respon- 
ible for the fact that 1946 is proving a 
nther poor year for many industries that 
yere forced to reconvert from war. 

The chart on this page shows what has 
happened. It is an unofficial estimate of 
oitput per man in all manufacturing in- 
dustries, based on the Federal Reserve 
hoard’s index of production and on official 
rports of hours worked. The figures are 
nugh, but the best that are available. 

An upward trend in productivity took 
pace from 1939 through 1945, with each 
var year, except 1944, showing a slight 
improvement over the previous year. Us- 
ing 1939 productivity as 100, man-hour 
output had advanced 14 points by the 
peak year of 1945. 

A drop in output per man began with 
the end of the war in August, 1945, but 
it was not sharp enough to prevent the 
eitire year 1945 from making the best 
productivity showing since 1939. However, 
adrop in output of 7 points from the 1945 
high is estimated to have occurred in the 
frst quarter of 1946. Since that time, the 
tend has again been up, and, by the end 
of 1946, man-hour output is expected to 
eed the 1945 rate. A further and ac- 
trating rise in 1947 also is indicated. 
This rise in productivity is to be re- 
fected in a lowering of wage costs per 
wit of production. If a new outbreak of 
trikes in major industries does not inter- 
ler, the outlook is for a steady drop in 
iit wage costs. This would reverse the 
tend that has lifted unit wage costs more 
than 50 per cent since 1939. 

Helps. The upturn in productivity is 
tue to a number of factors: 

New machinery is being purchased in 
8€ quantities. It is officially estimated 

t the rate of investment in new equip- 
nent is three times as high as in 1939 and 
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considerably higher than in 1941, when 
new purchases were being made freely as 
industry geared for defense production. 
Installation of new equipment will increase 
production efficiency materially in indus- 
tries that were unable to purchase many 
new machines during the war. Included in 
this group are automobiles, electrical 
equipment, paper and printing, clothing, 
textiles and leather. 

Materials are more plentiful and can be 
supplied in a more even flow than during 
the period of severe shortages. Much of 
industry’s early postwar inefficiency, par- 
ticularly on the assembly lines, was due 
to inability to find enough supplies to keep 
production on an even keel. 

Training of workers is more advanced, 
and skilled workers demobilized from the 
armed forces have returned to their old 
jobs. Inexperienced workers recruited dur- 
ing wartime are being replaced if they do 
not meet production standards. Manage- 
ment staffs, depleted during the war, again 
are functioning with prewar efficiency. 

Obstacles to improved industrial effi- 
ciency still are present, however, in the 
form of strained employer-management 
relations in some plants. It is noted that 
output is higher where relations are good. 

Turnover that comes with constant 


shifting of workers from job to job is 


another factor that interferes with efficient 
operation, but this is a problem that is 
always present. While turnover is expen- 
sive, it is almost essential, since new 
plants could not be staffed efficiently with- 
out hiring experienced workers from their 
jobs. 

Efficient production, thus, is shown to 
be dependent upon many factors other 
than the effort put forth by individual 
workers. The average worker, in an assem- 
bly-line age, is dependent upon machinery 
and a steady supply of materials for the 
efficiency of his operation. There often is 
little he can do as an individual to im- 
prove his hourly output. For that reason, 
mass production can be an inefficient sys- 
tem, when supplies are not adequate to 
keep assembly lines moving. 

There is ample evidence that output 
per man-hour will continue to increase as 
obsolete machines are replaced, as ma- 
terials appear in plentiful quantities, and 
as new techniques developed during the 
war are applied to peacetime production. 
Before the war, productivity increased at 
the rate of about 3 per cent a year, and the 
prospect is for a return of this rate during 
the postwar years. For the immediate 
future, the increase is likely to be more 
than normal as wartime handicaps to pro- 
duction efficiency are overcome. 
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REASSURANCES FROM ABROAD 


Mr. Byrnes’s Gratification at President's Stand on Foreign Policy 


Premier Stalin’s statement 
denying that he sees any 
real danger of new war 


In the midst of his troubles on the 
domestic front, President Truman is draw- 
ing encouragement from developments 
abroad. After the conflict that caused the 
President to oust Henry A. Wallace from 
the Cabinet. a statement came from Pre- 
mier Josef Stalin saying he sees no real 
danger of a new war. And in Paris, James 
F. Byrnes, the Secretary of State, says 
that for the first time he sees real hope of 
winding up the Peace Conference. 

Both Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Truman—like 
a large segment of the Republican Party— 
are willing to have the nation’s foreign 
policy lifted bodily out of the present 
political campaign. After long and careful 
maneuvering, which began in the days of 
Cordell Hull, the two parties had man- 
aged to reach an accord upon what the 
foreign policy of the country should be. 
There was grave fear that Mr. Wallace 
would destroy this unity. 

The Wallace incident’s aftermath 
gave Mr. Truman reason to hope that the 
unity would not be destroyed. Republi- 
cans are pointing to the Democratic tur- 
moil over the Wallace speech as an ex- 
ample of confusion in Democratic ranks 
over foreign policy. But, in the main, Re- 
publicans are going along with the for- 
eign policy that their own Senator Arthur 
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SECRETARY BYRNES 
The mood—hearty 
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H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, has had a 
conspicuous part in evolving. 

Mr. Stalin’s views. Hardly had the re- 
percussions of the Wallace speech in dis- 
agreement with the American foreign poli- 
cy subsided before an outline of Mr. 
Stalin’s views came in response to in- 
quiries by a British newspaperman. The 
Russian Premier said one must differenti- 
ate between noise about a new war and 
the real danger of such a war. He said no 
real danger exists. 

As to the atomic bomb, Mr. Stalin said 
there are two remedies. First, he said, 
“monopolist atomic 
bomb cannot last long,” and, second, appli- 
cation of the bomb to war will be pro- 
hibited. He said he does not believe the 
bomb is as serious a force as some poli- 
ticians are inclined to regard it. 

Mr. Wallace had argued that the pres- 
ent American policy toward Russia was 
raising the danger of war. 

Mr. Byrnes’s views. In his first state- 
ment since Mr. Wallace was ousted from 
the Cabinet, Secretary Byrnes said he was 
reassured by Mr. Truman’s statement that 
the President wholeheartedly was in sup- 
port of the U.S. foreign policy. He added: 

“The fact is that that policy is a bi- 
partisan policy, and because it is sup- 
ported by Democrats and Republicans, it 
is assurance to the world that, regardless 
of which party is in power, the United 
States is going to stand by the policy he 
[the President] has followed and is fol- 
lowing today.” 

Secretary Byrnes, in a hearty mood at 
a press conference, said the Big Four for- 
eign ministers hoped to finish the Peace 
Conference by October 17 or 18. Then 
they will start on a treaty for Germany. 

Democratic views. At home, the execu- 
tive committee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, mindful of the rift in 
Democratic ranks as evidenced by the 
Wallace speech, declared: 

“The American delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference is struggling patiently 
and firmly for the advancement of these 
principles of peace—and the American 
people will back them to the limit.” 

At the same time, the Democratic Party 
leaders produced a separate resolution that 
praised Mr. Truman as a statesman and a 
leader in his own right. Republican views 
of the issues of the election emerged almost 
simultaneously in a statement from the 
Republican National Committee. 

Meat issue. The President, himself, 
took a hand in one of the hottest issues of 
the campaign. He said he was in favor of 


possession of the 


keeping meat under price ceilings without 
a raise in cost to consumers. In doing so, 
he brought himself into apparent conflict 
with a large body of Democratic opinion, 

Mayor Edward Kelly of Chicago was 
urging a two-month moratorium on meat- 
price controls. So was House Majority 
Leader John W. McCormack of Massachu- 
setts. And the Democratic National execu- 
tive group was instructing Chairman 
Robert E. Hannegan to take up with the 
Price Decontrol Board the question of 
getting more meat. 

Mr. Hannegan said later, however, that 
the Committee action had been taken 
before the President’s views were known, 
and that the group would support the 
President in his action. 

Presidential health. The strains of the 
campaign are piling up at the White 
House, but the President’s physician, Brig. 
Gen. Wallace H. Graham, says Mr. Tru- 
man is in better physical condition now 
than when he went into the White House. 

General Graham said the President gets 
a 45-minute nap after lunch almost daily, 
and swims, uses exercise apparatus and 
takes rubdowns. Mr. Truman is on a diet 
of 1,200 calories, with no pastry permitted. 
He has not lost a day from his work as 
President because of illness. 

In spite of the accumulation of worries 
that find their way to the White House, 
visitors are impressed by the lack of strain 
apparent there. The President tells friends 
that he is not easily depressed. 
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act 
By DAVID LAWRENCE nol 
When Generalissimo Stalin speaks, nobody in America will now catch the drift and alter their | 
Russia censors what he says. He alone in all of Russia approach, too. a 
spontaneously expresses both national and interna- What did Stalin mean? If his words are to be taken - 
tional policy. He makes and defines that policy. Hence, at face value, he is either craftily playing down the fact 
every phrase becomes significant. issue for some unexplained reason or he means exactly iis 
Stalin last week promised peace and cooperation what he says. 
with the rest of the world. There was one paragraph Some American observers believe that maybe ae 
especially in his widely printed statement to a British Stalin hasn’t informed himself on what the bomb has ad 
correspondent, Alexander Werth, which should be done. This is a naive interpretation. Stalin is an able the 
read and reread because it dispels some popularly man with an astute mind, and none of our American in 
held illusions on the atomic bomb. Here it is: officials who met with him during the war thought him oled 
“I do not believe the atomic bomb to be as uninformed about anything. He did at one time in futu 
serious a force as certain politicians are inclined 1943 display a bit of doubt about the need for all by t 
to regard it. Atomic bombs are intended for our elaborate preparations for invasion of Europe and little 
intimidating weak nerves, but they cannot decide seemed to be unfamiliar with amphibious warfare If 
the outcome of war, since atomic bombs are by but his knowledge of military strategy is in the main ae 
no means sufficient for this purpose. Certainly unexcelled, as witness the way he performed in per- distr 
monopolist possession of the secret of the atomic sonal command of the Red Army. fon 
bomb does create a threat, but at least two Stalin as military strategist: Stalin expresses or- sheet 
remedies exist against it: thodox thinking in military circles when he says, in ef- May 
“(a) Monopolist possession of the atomic fect, that the bomb doesn’t do away with the necessity heal 
bomb cannot last long. of military forces. If he believed otherwise, of course, Saree 
“(b) Use of the atomic bomb will be he would be making an argument for total disarma- gover 
prohibited.” ment. He would not be able to keep a large Red Army just 
A different“‘line’’ now: For nearly a year nowwe mobilized indefinitely. caine 
have been told by scientists here and there and by It may be inferred that Stalin believes that armies dicts 
political groups in this country and abroad that the are necessary to capture and occupy territory, if for U. 
atomic bomb not only would decide the outcome of no other reason than to preserve order and rule the rr 
a war but might even destroy mankind and that the conquered populace once the bomb has forced the to for 
weapon must be put under international control and submission of an enemy government. But even this dikes 
the secret shared with all nations. America has been would not require more than a police force—a much Pear! 
accused by “left wing” groups of brandishing the smaller proposition for major powers than hitherto tee 
bomb by making tests in the Pacific. Indeed, it has required for operations of conquest. habit 
been asserted that Russia suspects us of possible Stalin may have adopted the reasoning of mil- Th 
aggression or, mistrusting us, plays an obstructionist itary experts that bombs cannot be effectively of Ste 
role in diplomacy because of a fear of our use of the used against widely dispersed army units or ships. iia 
atomic bomb. Only recently former Secretary of Com- He may also be following the tradition of military ilies 
merce Henry Wallace made quite a point about our men, who plan warfare not on the basis of as yet a 
possession of the atomic bomb as a factor that had uninvented or untried weapons but on the basis of nee 
caused Russia to remain aloof from cooperation. those actually available in the immediate future. were | 
But evidently Stalin doesn’t agree—or at least, for There may some day be planes or guided missiles are ju 
reasons of his own, he has chosen to take another which can carry one bomb or thousands of bombs shoeni 
“line.” Maybe his propagandists in North and South 5,000 to 10,000 miles away and fire them accurately The 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say i’ 
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Stalin’s statements do not sustain arguments of those who claim all Russian 
actions are based on fear of U. S. monopoly of atomic bomb—Real problem 
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not misuse of any one weapon but of all weapons against noncombatants. 


on a specified target, but this is still in the Buck 
Rogers stage of development. 

There may be a time when bombs can be manu- 
factured at low cost and in huge quantities, but that 
time hasn’t arrived. So Stalin deals with realities and 
not vagaries of the future. 

As matters stand today, Stalin doesn’t have the 
bomb and we do. He, more than any other man in 
the world, knows we would not use it unless a nation 
attacks us, and certainly we would never use it if we 
pledged ourselves not to do so. In the not-far-distant 
future doubtless the United States will pledge itself 
by treaty not to use the bomb. So Stalin has very 
little to worry about on that score. 

If Russia, however, should some day get the bomb, 
she would be bound by a similar treaty. Those who 
distrust dictators think that the bomb would be 
promptly used as a weapon of terror and that 
treaties would revert to a “scrap of paper’ status. 
Maybe by the time Russia finds out how to make 
bombs, the practical obstacle of expense will be a de- 
terrent, and maybe also Russia will have a popular 
government that can be trusted to practice self-denial 
just as other countries do when their governments are 
controlled by the votes of people uncoerced by 
dictators. 

U. S. record known to Stalin: In any event, Stalin 
knows that the atomic bomb has not been used by us 
to force agreement upon Yugoslavia or Russia or any 
other country. Unless we are attacked as we were at 
Pearl Harbor, America is not likely to go to war with 
any nation. Stalin is aware of the American record and 
habit of thought. 

The atomic bomb certainly hasn’t upset the poise 
of Stalin. One reason may be that he knows the atomic 
bomb is no more deadly than any other bomb which 
is used to kill human beings. The 300,000 Americans 
who were killed in the war and the millions of Rus- 
sians or Germans or Japanese or other peoples who 
were killed by artillery shells or blockbuster bombs 
are just as dead as if they had been destroyed by an 
atomic bomb. 

The new phase of the situation is the willingness 


of otherwise civilized nations to use weapons of war 
against noncombatants. We started bombing non- 
combatants after Hitler did. We used submarines to 
destroy enemy shipping without warning after Ger- 
many had done so. 

The rules of warfare as between armies or as be- 
tween navies have long been recognized as a chang- 
ing code. But while world opinion has not frowned 
upon new weapons for use against military targets, 
quite another appraisal has been made about the use 
of weapons to kill or terrorize noncombatant 
populations. 

New code of warfare needed: Historically, the 
United States has been opposed to warfare against 
helpless civilians. We took that position long ago and 
maintained it in 1939 when President Roosevelt pub- 
licly appealed to the belligerents to refrain from 
bombing civilians. 

At the end of the war both sides were doing it. If 
war must come, can there be any agreement to re- 
frain from attacking noncombatants? This is really 
the most important question of all, for, once it is con- 
ceded that warfare against unarmed men, women and 
children is fair and sportsmanlike and represents 
modern chivalry on the part of civilized men, then it 
doesn’t matter much whether the atomic bomb or the 
blockbuster is used. 

The solution to the problem of misuse of weapons 
of death lies in the development of popular govern- 
ment around the world. Only when peoples every- 
where are free to debate issues of this kind as well as all 
questions growing out of international relations can 
we make progress toward the self-restraint which must 
eventually eliminate the idea that the only way to 
settle a dispute is to use physical force. We are a long 
way from realization of that ideal and meantime a 
new code of warfare and the maintenance of adequate 
means of defense are both necessary. 

Stalin’s words, in a nutshell, mean that Russia 
doesn’t think the United States will start a war or 
use the atomic bomb. This may be news to some of 
our overwrought citizenry, but it sounds like common- 
sense realism to everybody else. 














Divorces: A New Highfo 


OR EVERY THREE marriages now con- 
tracted in the U.S., another mar- 
riage ends in the divorce court. That 
is the situation created by the sky- 
rocketing number of family breakups 
that has followed the end of the war. 
Divorces, as the Pictogram shows, 
have reached the highest level in his- 
tory. This year, more than twice as 
many couples are resorting to divorce 
as in 1939—a far greater increase than 
between 1929 and 1939, or between 
1919 and 1929. 

The big jump in the number of di- 
vorces began last year, when 502,000 
couples parted, compared with 400,000 
in 1944. That was an increase of 25.5 
per cent. The number of divorces is 
continuing to rise, but at a slower rate, 
with indications that 1946 will show 9.5 
per cent more divorces than 1945. 

Explanation for the sharp increase 
in broken marriages is found in dis- 
ruptions caused by war. Many couples 
were forced to live apart during the 
war and found postwar adjustments 
impossible. Also, many hasty marriages 
at the beginning of war now are wend- 
ing their way to court. 

Marriages, too, are increasing. This 
year, 1,800,000 couples are expected to 
be married, to reach an all-time record. 
That will be an increase of 11.2 per 
cent over 1945 marriages. In 1945, 








the number of marriages increased 11.4 
per cent over 1944, while the increase 
in divorces was 25.5 per cent. 

War’s end also explains the in- 
crease in marriages. Many couples’ 
wedding plans were interrupted by war 
and now can be fulfilled. Furthermore. 
many who donned uniforms as youths 
now have reached marriageable age. 

Business conditions also influence 
both marriage and divorce rates. In 
times of prosperity, marriages and di- 
vorces increase. In times of depression, 
fewer couples wed and more couples re- 
main together. 

This trend is evident in marriage 
and divorce statistics since 1900. The 
price break of 1920 produced a drop in 
marriages in 1921 and 1922 and a 
smaller decline in divorces. The crash 
of 1929 led to a decline in both from 
1930 through 1933. The short depres- 
sion of 1938 produced similar results. 

War’s effect on marriage, however, 
is different from its effect on divorce. 
Marriages declined in 1943 and 1944, 
after reaching a record level in 1942, 
but the number of divorces kept in- 
creasing through the war years. The 
divorce rate, in fact, has been climbing 
since 1887, and shows a steep increase 
since 1940, when 1 divorce was re- 
ported for every 6 marriages, in con- 
trast to the present 1 for 3. 
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“CRYSTAL BALL” 


fo help flan fulure business 


No fortune-teller’s crystal, this, but a laboratory model 
of a DPI high-vacuum molecular still. This “crystal ball’’ 
has forecast the fortune of many a once worthless sub- 
stance, by reclaiming precious oil fractions separable in 

no other way. 

The bell-jar still, and its commercial prototypes now in 
production-line use at DPI, represent a wealth of research 
experience in high-vacuum technology —experience and 
scientific data you may be able to use in making plans 

for your future business or product improvement. 
Because DPI research means: 


1. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation. 
Many substances “‘undistillable’’ before—waxes, heavy 
oils and fats—come apart magically in the molecular 
stills, yielding fractions often more valuable than the 
parent substances. 


2.Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 

By using vacuums up to one ten-billionth the density of 
air, original research in high-vacuum chemistry has 
created entirely new types of equipment for many uses: 

high-vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils and 
lens-coating equipment — with more to come as more uses 
are found for high vacuum in research and industry. 


3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. 

A major part of DPI operation is the high-vacuum dis- 
tillation of bland, stable concentrates of vitamin A and E. 
Much of what is now known about these vitamins has 
originated from DPI research—a continuing source of 
up-to-date information that many DPI customers have 
found useful. DPI invites your inquiry on any count in 
which its experience can be helpful to you. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 2orcceing Hh Ucwum Resarch 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Headguaritre for Ol-Solble Vilemins and thigh Uneuum Egugoment” Np) ey 


Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc. 
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What, in your opinion, does the de- 
cline in the prices of corporation 
stocks signify? 


The recent stock-market break has 
caused divergent views as to whether 
falling security prices may be dis- 
counting business troubles ahead, 
with a temporary, but sharp, business 
setback in prospect, or whether the 
recession reflects current business dis- 
locations. To present a cross section of 
informed opinion, The United States 
News asked members of Congress, 
business experts, economists and oth- 
ers the preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Chester C. Davis 


St. Louis, Mo.; President, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis; Agricultural Adjustment 
Administrator, 1933-36; Member, National 
Defense Advisory Commission, 1940-41; 
War Food Administrator, 1943, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


I am inclined to discount the permanent 
significance of the recent stock-market 
break. This certainly isn’t another 1929. 

Fundamentally, the outlook remains 
good despite obvious troublesome factors. 
Employment, income and demand are at 
high levels and production is rising. These 
basic requirements for prosperity should 
continue for some time. 

I know of no single reason which, by 
itself, explains the recent rush of emotional 
selling, but if the break cools down wide 
public buying by those who consider the 
stock market a sure and easy way to quick 
wealth, it may prove to have been good 
for our economic health. 


John W. Hanes 


New York, N.Y.; Chairman, Finance and 
Operating Committees, The United States 
Lines Co.; Former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, 


qnswers: 

The stock-market decline was _precipi- 
tated by despair over muddling of the 
foreign situation, plus the chaos caused 
by confused Administration policy of try- 
ing to hold down the price of everything 
but votes. 

In spite of many strikes, production is 
running at a very high rate. Retail sales 
are at their peak—and we are coming into 
the biggest buying period of the year. 

However, demand for equity capital due 
to reconversion and inventory problems 
has put a severe strain upon the capital 
market. It is artificially iestrained also 
by Federal Reserve, preventing any bor- 
rowing against securities at a time when 
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savings are at their lowest point due to 
drastically high income taxes. 

Thus, we have the market heavy due to 
undigested condition of the new securities 
market. We cannot finance a big expansion 
of industry without savings. We will have 
insufficient savings so long as the present 
punitive tax laws are in existence. 

In my humble opinion the decline does 
not signify an immediate or deep depres- 
sion. It does warn us sharply, however, 
that our domestic policies, if pursued, will 
force the country into a chaotic deflation- 
ary period. It can be avoided. 


Senator George 
(Dem.), Ga.; Chairman, Finance Committee, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Decline in prices of corporation stocks 
vould seem to signify that purchasers are 
loking at taxes and high production costs 
for the purpose of determining the earning 
power of the stocks. I do not think the 
decline represents complete loss of con- 
fidence, but it is due in part to business 
dislocations now existing which affect pres- 
ent earnings, and the fear that these will 
carry over into the future. 


George Edwards 


New York, N. Y.; Chairman, Department of 
Economics, College of the City of New 
York; Coauthor, “The Regulation of the 
Security Markets,” 1946, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Decline in prices of corporate stock sig- 
nified the beginning of the realization that 
we are on the eve of drastic economic and 
political changes in our social structure. 


Walter E. Spahr 


New York, N.Y.; Professor of Economics, 
New York University; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Economists National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, 


answers: 

There is, I suppose, no way to determine 
il, or the majority, of factors that con- 
trolled those who participated in the 
recent declining stock market. It is my 
opinion that the factors that warranted 
such a decline lie in the multitude of 
maladjustments—past, present and future 
—that impair the prospects for profits. It 
seems to me that much of the discussion 
during the period of the rising market in 
securities overemphasized the great pur- 
chasing power in general as against great 
scarcities of goods and services. The funda- 
mental thing, I think, is the degree of 
harmony of relationships between costs 
and selling prices and, consequently, the 
prospects for profits. My guess is that a 
realization of this fact has at last reached 
asufficient number of people to cause them 
fo consider prospects for profits rather 
than be impressed by the excessive em- 
phasis on general purchasing power of the 
people of this country. 

These great maladjustments, in my 
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4 heasons Why 


Fleischmann’s makes America’s 
Most Delicious Martini! 
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opinion, have resulted in large part from 
the attempts to have a governmentally 
managed economy in this country of which 
the Government’s labor policies have been 
an important part in the fostering of mal- 
adjustments. I fear that organized labor 
leaders, with the Government’s help, are 
rapidly jamming our economic machine, 
and that the laborer, like our general pub- 
lic, will suffer seriously as a consequence. 

There are other factors, but most of 
them come under the head of the evils of 
a governmenially managed economy. 


William K. Jackson 


Estes Park, Colo.; President, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

So many seen and unseen factors enter 
into the movement of stock prices, market 
analysis cannot be an exact science. 

Business has the underlying support of 
tremendous pent-up demand for goods, 
large accumulated savings and_record- 
breaking national income. 

Against this the market undoubtedly 
weighs some extraordinary factors. The 
power of organized labor to disrupt pro- 
duction has been shown as never before 
in strikes since the end of the war. With 
wages and production costs rising, many 
business concerns are unable to recover on 
increased costs through higher prices be- 
cause of OPA ceilings. The result is an ex- 
traordinary squeeze on profits, which al- 
ready carry a heavy tax burden. 

These doubtless are among the many 
factors influencing sellers and buyers of 
securities. 


Ernest Minor Patterson 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President, The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 


answers: 

More immediately the decline seems to 
have been due to a belief that international 
tensions are acute, and a fear of continuing 
labor-management disputes and more 
strikes. Just why these fears hit the 
market when they did is not so clear. 

Probably a more basic reason is the 
belief that there is something in the “boom 
and bust” view. A mere relaxation or even 
removal of price controls cannot bring a 
general increase in production when capac- 
ity is already taxed. Prices rose sharply 
after World War I, but production did 
not. Commodity prices held quite steady 
in the ’20s while production sharply in- 
creased. Civilian production had advanced 
sharply since the middle of 1945, although 
there were price controls. Now with in- 
ventories largely replaced, there may be 
a reduction in orders with production at 
less than capacity. With costs of labor 
and materials higher this means higher 
unit costs and possible losses. 
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Pro Gnd Con 
of Nationel Issues 


Famine in Meat: 
Views of Editors 
On the Remedy 


The only remedy for the current meat 
famine, most commenting editors believe, 
lies in the lifting of price controls. They 
contend that the quick flow of meats into 
retail shops during the recess authorized 
by Congress when it revamped OPA, and 
recent decontrol of other foods show that 
ceilings on meat have little effect in hold- 
ing down living costs. 

Foreseeing meatless days and weeks, the 
Hoboken (N.J.) Jersey Observer (Ind.- 
Dem.) blames the shortage on “the fixing 
of inadequate price ceilings . . . while 
wages were being increased,” and points 
out that the cattle supply was depleted 
“shen OPA was suspended through Capi- 
tl and White House mismanagement.” 

According to the Chicago Sun (Ind.), 
the famine results “not from the resump- 
tin of control but from the whole cycle 
of control-decontrol-control” and “is an 
unfortunate demonstration of the nation’s 
inability to agree, firmly and decisively, 
‘hat the world’s greatest war would have 
to be unwound slowly.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) feels that 
“in re-establishing controls little effort ap- 
parently has been made to recognize the 
realities of the May-to-June meat situa- 
tion.” It says decontrol could be tried now 
“with a minimum danger of runaway 
prices” because of the normally heavy flow 
of cattle to market at this season. 

“The public . . . prefers meat, even at 
temporarily higher prices, to no meat at 
all and to continually higher taxes,” de- 
cares the Erie (Pa.) Daily Times (Ind.). 
This newspaper adds that the highest 
prices are those of the black market, 
“something that can’t exist without OPA 
or some restriction similar to it.” 

If controls continue,.the Denver Post 
(Ind.) predicts “constant pressure for in- 
creased price ceilings,” with the “almost 
certain result . . . that prices will be . . 
close to what they would be in an uncon- 
trolled market.” 

The result of controls, says the Boston 
Herald (Ind.-Rep.), is “simply to put 
meat out of reach altogether and to in- 
crease the price of substitutes, so that 
everyone is worse off.” Without recontrol, 
‘prices now would be below the OPA holi- 
tay peak, though above present ceilings, 
vhich are abstractions anyhow.” 

“Price controls, hitched to only a few 
lems and unrelated to the whole econ- 
omy,” says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
(Ind.), “can’t possibly work any more.” 
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FEATURES OF 
32 ALUNDUM* 


It is an entirely new 
type of aluminum oxide 
abrasive — made differ- 
ently by a Norton- 
invented and patented 
process. Each super-cut- 
ting grain is a single 
crystal — individually 
produced in the electric 
furnace — not crushed 
to size. Each crystal 
combines a sharp, nub- 
bly surface for fast cut- 
ting with a strong grain 
structure for long life. 
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Beinc New Englanders we're usually 
pretty conservative in our advertising 
messages. But here’s a new abrasive so 
radically different, so outstanding in per- 
formance, that it really needs Hollywood 


adjectives to do it justice. 


In test after test in the field 32 ALUNDUM* 


grinding wheels have been truly sensa- 


tional. They cut faster, cut cooler, last 


longer and require fewer dressings. 


Your production man will want fo take 
advantage of 32 ALUNDUM*. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
(The Behr-Manning Division is at Troy, N. Y.} 
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PREPAREDNESS FOR DEPRESSION 


Union Plans to Drop Direct Wage Requests in Case of Hard Times 


Health fund, shorter hours 
and travel pay as objectives 
that could be substituted 


Union strategy now is being reshaped to 
prepare for a possible early business reces- 
sion. Prospects that prices soon may be on 
the downgrade and that production in 
some lines may be headed for a cutback 
are to influence the demands of labor 
leaders in contract negotiations that are 
coming up in major industries. 

Demands for higher wages may have to 
be sidetracked in favor of requests for other 
types of concessions from employers. A 
deflationary movement in the next few 
months should cause a quick change in col- 
lective-bargaining tactics. This prospect is 
in the minds of many union leaders, but 
few are talking publicly about it. 

One union official, however, has just 
indicated his fear that a decline in prices 
might bring a demand from employers for 
reduction of wages. This official is Walter 
P. Reuther, president of the CIO United 
Auto Workers. Mr. Reuther is predicting 
that an economic crash may come in nine 
months, and is contending that declining 
values in the stock market are an indication 
that the country’s present price structure is 
in trouble, He accuses manufacturers of 
trying to create a political weapon against 
the Democratic Administration by “organ- 
ized hoarding” of materials to keep prices 
at an artificial level. 
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Strategy. This fear of a business set- 
back is complicating the preparation of new 
union demands. It is causing many unions 
to delay as long as possible the formulation 
of demands for their next contracts. Much 
depends upon whether the road ahead is to 
be an inflationary or a deflationary one. 

If the price rise continues, union lead- 
ers say they have no alternative but to ask 
for new wage increases, even if these in 
turn force still higher prices. 

If prices decline, some unions can be 
expected to face demands from employers 
for pay reductions to meet the price com- 
petition of other companies. The present 
stabilization law prohibits reductions in 
hourly wage rates without approval of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. This law, how- 
ever, might not be there to protect the 
unions when a depression comes. The Act 
expires June 30. 

While fighting pay cuts, the unions can 
be expected to come forward with pro- 
posals for a guaranteed annual wage, for 
health and welfare funds and for pay to 
cover travel time within factories. To share 
the work, in case of unemployment, the 
unions may propose a shorter work week, 
of 30 or 35 hours, with the same pay as the 
present 40-hour schedule. 

To be prepared for either deflation or 
inflation, some unions already are listing 
proposals for a guaranteed annual wage, 
shorter work week and other such issues 
in addition to wage demands, for their next 
negotiations. 

A solution for this complex wage-price 
situation was sought by the advisory board 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion in a study of wage _ policy 
launched at the request of President Tru- 
man. As the study began, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, under Pres- 
ident Robert R. Wason, joined labor lead- 
ers in urging abandonment of wage con- 
trols. The NAM and unions reached the 
same conclusion, but by different reason- 
ing. The labor leaders said wage stabiliza- 
tion was interfering with collective bar- 
gaining by blocking some increases. The 
NAM held that wage stabilization was 
merely a “fiction” that controlled nothing. 
The NAM gave new support to proposals 
that labor and industry members be elim- 
inated from the WSB. If wage and price 
controls are to continue, NAM said, an all- 
public WSB should apply the wage rules. 

Labor’s demands for new contract 
changes will depend somewhat on the re- 
sults of the OWMR advisory board’s study 
of wage policy. Policy of the AFL and CIO 
may be outlined by their officials during 


the next two months at their conventions, 
The AFL meets October 7 in Chicago, 
while the CIO opens its convention Novem- 
ber 18 in Atlantic City. Larger CIO unions, 
for the most part, are delaying the filing of 
new contract proposals until after the CIO 
convention. These unions also are anxious 
to keep the peace, as much as possible, 
until after the congressional elections. 
Growing tension, however, can be ex- 
pected on the industrial-relations front 
from November to next March or beyond. 
The CIO unions’ in steel, autos and elec- 
trical equipment are seeking a higher de- 
gree of co-ordination this time in their 
contract negotiations. The Steelworkers’ 
Union is slated to lead the parade for these 
three basic industries, according to present 
CIO strategy. Steel contracts do not expire 
until February 15. The auto workers still 
indicate they are in no hurry to negotiate 
with Chrysler Corp., although the union 
asked for reopening of the contract next 
month. Other major auto contracts, with 
General Motors and Ford, do not expire 
until the end of May. Most CIO Electrical 
Workers’ contracts run until June. 
Negotiations in steel are scheduled to 
open late this year or early in January. 
Research crews of several CIO unions are 
assembling statistics for an elaborate pub- 
licity campaign to precede the negotiations. 
Sporadic strikes still can be expected, 
however, before the CIO negotiations get 
under way in these three basic industries. 
Other industries may agree on their own 
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HOW’LL YOU HAVE YOUR EGGS? 


This weather-beaten trouble- 
shooter isn’t worrying about 
your eggs—or whether you 
want ’°em fried, scrambled— 
or if you like eggs at all. 


But he is worrying about 
keeping your electric service 
flowing along as usual. If that 
means eggs for your breakfast, 
okay then, that’s why he’s up 
on a storm-lashed power pole. 


And, he’ll stay there till he 
gets your line repaired—in 
spite of hot wires sputtering 
around him. In spite of rain 





... lightning... thunder... 
and a high wind howling: 
‘Watch out, fella, we’re gonna 
hit it again!” 

You don’t have to send him 
a check for his trouble. You 
won’t pay any more on your 
electric bill—to cover his hard, 
wet work and the materials he 
uses. Chances are you'll never 
even know a line went out. 


This kind of service is routine 
stuff for the trouble-shooter 
and the electric company he 
works for. Storms—the repairs 



















and cost—are all prepared for 
and handled in a prompt, 
businesslike way. But it isn’t 
an easy job. Keeping your 
electric service dependable and 
cheap is the result of hard work, 
careful planning and sound 
business Management. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 





® Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC 
HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. 
Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EDST, CBS Network. 














My VOICEWRITER frees 
weeks of travel-time 
each year for me! 


Says Dan Gerser, President 
GERBER Propucts COMPANY, 
Fremont, Michigan. 
Manufacturers of Baby Foods 







Before his secretary arrives at the office, he may 
be off in the company plane “‘Sky Baby” to New 
York or New Orleans 


But thanks to VOICE WRITING, he can leave 
his voice behind— 

His secretary finds correspondence, instruc- 
tions, memos ready for transcription 


And she saves precious “‘dictation time,”” which 
she uses for important secretarial duties. 


The Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is always ready to take dictation 
at your convenience. It frees priceless hours for you and your secretary. 
The “executive team” gets more done, more easily, in less time. Get proof 
on your own work—phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, Dept. D-10, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A, 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario.) 


EDISON 
Elechionic. 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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wage settlements before the showdown in 
steel, but CIO thinks it has a better chance 
in steel than in any other industry to 
develop a new national pattern on wages, 
Steel led the way in the first postwar 
round of wage increases, as it has done in 
several previous wage movements. 

In mapping their strategy, therefore, the 
CIO leaders hope to repeat with another 


a 


‘ 


wage increase if economic conditions per. | 


mit. They are keeping in mind, however, 
the predictions that a depression may occur 
sometime next year, when production 
catches up with demand. If a depression 


comes, unions will be prepared with a list | 


of other contract demands to substitute for 
an outright wage-increase proposal. They 
know, too, that they may have to face em- 
ployer demands for wage cuts. 


Effect of Dissension 
On Bargaining Power 


Internal dissension, currently on the in- 
crease in a number of unions, is to have 
an effect on the next round of contract 
negotiations in the major industries. Sev- 
eral CIO affiliates are split by differences 
between Communists and _ right-wing 
groups. These quarrels are weakening the 
unions for their next showdown with 
management. 

The outlook at present, industry by in- 
dustry, is as follows: 

Autos. Leaders of the CIO’s United 
Auto Workers admit that growing fac- 
tionalism is impairing the union’s bargain- 
ing position. UAW President Walter P. 
Reuther told a closed union meeting that 
the factional fight had caused needless 
strikes. He said employers, encouraged by 
the dissension, were trying to destroy the 





MR. ADDES 
... were some strikes needless? 
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of New Orleans to your industry here 


Rich Markets 


Within 100 miles of New Orleans—1,300,000 people with $1,250,000,000 
annual income. 

To the south—Latin America, whose businessmen share our Latin 
tradition and like to trade with New Orleans. They appreciate the 
facilities of our International House and International Trade Mart— 
unique in the nation. 

With miles of steel and concrete wharves, complete banking and export 
facilities, this second port in the U. S. A. enables you to tap new ex- 
panding markets of all the world. 


{Wealth of Raw Products Nearby 


Near your plant in New Orleans are petroleum and natural gas, some 
of the world’s largest sulphur and salt deposits, limestone, lignite, and 
other minerals—together with timber lands and sugar cane, rice, sweet 
potatoes, soy beans, cotton, tung...all assuming new importance for to- 
morrow’s chemurgic products. 


In addition, New Orleans has loyal labor (with a high productive record), 
economical electric power, and an equable climate that promotes efficiency: 


lost-Cutting Transportation 


Six major air lines, (in addition to air-freight lines), use New Orleans’ 
Moisant Airport—the nation’s largest. Low rail and barge rates to all 
points in the Mississippi Valley give substantial savings. Steamship 
lines reach to all parts of the world. And motor freight lines supple- 
ment New Orleans’ other unique transportation facilities. 


WRITE TODAY FOR “Greater New Orleans”, informative booklet 
Or write for full, confi- 
dential information, specifically applicable to your business and to 
the location of your plant here. Address New Orleans Association 
of Commerce, or Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


analyzing today’s industrial opportunities. 


Greater New Orleans 





Gives Your Plant the 3 Essentials for Profit— 











FACTS you should know 


—dbout ULUSTRAVOK/ 


MPLOYEES learn 40% faster, 
remember 25% longer—when 
you use Illustravox sound slidefilm 
equipment to focus full attention on 
your training message. That’s be- 
cause Illustravox combines dramatic 
pictures with the power of spoken 
words to give you maximum 
two-way effectiveness at minimum 
expense. Illustravox is portable, 
trouble-free, easy to operate. 





You can depend on Illustravox for 
all your training needs because it’s 
made by the industry’s pioneers and 
field-tested by America’s leading firms. 
Three-quarters of all sound slidefilm 
equipment now in use is made by 
Illustravox — ample reason to put 
Illustravox at the head of your training 
plans for the competitive days ahead. 
The Magnavox Co., Illustravox Div., 
Dept. PI-8, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Compact— 
@asy to carry 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE 


PLLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE Me WR GE WOK COMPANY «FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF 





FINE RADIO-F 8 























































—Underwood & Underwood 
MR. ROBINSON 
... he kept his seat 


union. UAW Secretary-Treasurer George F. 
Addes accused Mr. Reuther of “dictatorial” 
aets endangering the life of the union. Com- 
munists are among Mr. Addes’s supporters. 
The union also is weakened by a low treas- 
ury caused by strikes and a postwar drop 
in membership from more than 1,000,000 
to about 600,000. It. however, has sur- 
vived previous factional struggles and may 
recover some of its strength for the next 
major encounter with management. 

Metal mining. Control of the CIO's 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, as ex- 
pected, was retained by Reid Robinson, 
president, and his faction, despite right- 
wing attempts to unseat Mr. Robinson at 
the union’s recent convention. His group 
was the support of Communist elements 
in the union. A strong vote polled by a 
right-wing faction in an attempt to ban 
Communists from holding office in the 
union, however, indicated that the anti- 
Communists will be increasingly active in 
the organization. Dissension, which has 
marked some contract negotiations in the 
past, can be expected to increase. 

Chemicals. Factionalism also is expect- 
ed to increase in the CIO’s Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers. The union’s president, 
Martin Wagner, was re-elected, but a left- 
wing group is continuing its efforts to 
obtain control. 

Shipbuilding. A convention of CIO 
Shipbuilding Workers voted to prohibit 
Communists, Nazis, fascists and Ku Klux 
Klan members from holding office in the 
union. This was a victory for John Green, 
president of the union. Left-wing groups 
can be expected to continue their attacks. 
They have been demanding an immediate 
reopening of wage contracts, while Mr. 
Green favors delaying until next year. 

Electrical. Differences between right and 
left-wing groups in the CIO’s Electrical 
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National Fire Prevention Week, October 6 to 12 


HIS year, Fire Prevention Week has greater impor- 
tance for everyone. Fires are more frequent—housing 
is scarcer and more costly. Should your home and pos- 
sessions be destroyed, your loss would be more tragic 
because the cost of replacement might be as much as 
60% higher at today's increased values. 
To free yourself from worry, be sure, first of all, that 
you're taking every possible precaution against 
fire hazards throughout your home. Then let 
your Hardware Mutuals representative show 
you the soundest, most economical way to 


enabling thousands to purchase increased coverage in 
fire and other lines of Hardware Mutuals insurance. The 
total dividend savings returned to policyholders now 
exceed $100,000,000.00. 

Other advantages of the policy back of the policy include 
prompt, fair claim settlements, and expert nationwide 
service. Licensed in every state—offices coast to coast. 


Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 
non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


adjust your fire and extended coverage insur- Hardware Mu tu als 


ance in line with today’s full insurable values. 
You'll find the benefits of Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


policy back of the policy particularly timely. Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Each year since organization, these benefits 
have included substantial dividend savings, 





Mutual Impl. t and Hard: hh Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

























Whatever your requirements 
for weighing, counting, 
weight-recording, batching, 
force-measuring ... Look to 
Toledo for accurate, rapid, 
reliable performance. Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo 12, Ohio. 


|! f 


\ % 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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Later Week 


Workers are continuing. Left-wing officials 
reportedly did not approve of a contract 
just signed by a Pittsburgh local with the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. to end a 178-day-old 
strike. The settlement broke a united front 





es 


of several CIO unions engaged in strikes & 


against the company. 

In these industries, and in others, fae. 
tionalism is to play a part in future eol. 
lective bargaining. That is why top CIO 
officials try to restore harmony wherever 
factionalism is found, to prepare for the 


next major round of contract negotiations. 


Signs of Upturn 
In Labor Supply 


First faint signs of an end to the tight 
labor-supply situation are appearing, Pres. 


erate 





se 


emma 





_s 


ent shortages are expected to continue for | 
a while, but elements of a trend toward | 
lessening of the demand for workers now | 
are being detected. If this indicated change | 
in the supply situation materializes, it may | 


have the effect of stiffening employer re- 
sistance to union demands. 

This trend toward a looser labor market 
is being predicted by the Federal Reserve 
Board, with the qualification that unem- 
ployment is not likely to rise sharply so 


long as inflationary pressures continue at | 


present levels. 

Indications. The Board finds that the 
most urgent needs of industry for labor 
now have been satisfied. Among the fac- 


tors it sees as indications of the beginning | 


of an unemployment trend are: 
Unemployed workers are remaining 


_ 





without jobs for longer periods of time. 


Employers are becoming more selective in 


. their hiring. They are considering age, 


sex and experience of job applicants. 


Wages that are below. the prevailing | 


rates are being offered in a larger propor- 
tion of the available jobs. There is less 
competitive bidding for labor. 

Hours of work are not being extended. 


totes 


Pressure for longer working hours by in- | 


dustry seems to be lacking. This is seen as 
a further indication of the relative balance 
of the man-power demand in industry. 
Back to farm. The beginnings of a back- 
to-the-farm movement, in a _ moderate 
scale, have been noted. This would appear 
to indicate that jobs are harder to obtain 


ge 


in the cities. It reverses the strong trend | 
away from agriculture during the war, | 


which resulted in a decline of one sixth § 


in the farm population between April, 
1940, and April, 1945. 

These signs of growing unemployment 
are important for future collective-bar- 
gaining negotiations. If a surplus of labor 
is available, employers are not so likely 
to grant wage rises as in times when they 
are bidding against one another for work- 
ers. A surplus of man power also would 
tend to restrain unions from striking. 
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Mr. Reynolds’s Views 
in His NLRB Debut 


The first hint of how James J. Reynolds, 
Jr, stands on the question of union rights 
for supervisory employes may be found in 
his first two opinions as a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. Mr. 
Reynolds recently succeeded Gerard D. 
Reilly, who often was in the minority on 
the Board, and he makes his debut by dis- 
senting from a Board majority in two 
cases. 

At issue, in one of the cases, is the ques- 
tion of whether plant guards, performing 
“monitorial duties,” should be represented 
by the same union that speaks for rank- 
and-file workers. Mr. Reynolds says they 
should not, because the “monitorial du- 
ties” of the guards include reporting in- 
fractions of the rules by other employes, 
and to place them in the same union would 





—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES REYNOLDS 
...@ dissenting debut 


force them to “serve conflicting loyalties.” 
He adds that, if the guards’ duties were ex- 
clusively “custodial,” he would have no 
objection to their joining the same union 
as the plant workers. 

Mr. Reynolds indicated, however, that 
he was not prepared to go as far as his 
predecessor, Mr. Reilly, in refusing protec- 
tion of the Wagner Act to supervisory em- 
ployes. He said he would approve of a bar- 
gaining election if the guards belonged to a 
union that was not associated with pro- 
duction workers. Mr. Reilly took the po- 
sition that foremen and supervisors, as 
representatives of management, were not 
entitled to NLRB elections even on the 
question of being represented by a separate 
union. 


The majority in the plant guard case— 


OCTOBER 4, 1946 












































“It's getting tougher all the time 
to earn a dishonest dollar’ 


| you are! Our downhearted des- 
peradoes are up against two very 
discouraging facts: that Cyclone Fence is 
“tops” in protection... and that Cyclone 
is the world’s most widely used property 
protection fence. 

If your own plant is not protected by 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence, we invite 
your consideration. Compare Cyclone’s 
sturdy construction and special design 
features. There is a difference! Note how 
taut and true Cyclone stays throughout 
its many years of service . . . Cyclone’s 
trained erection crews put it there to stay. 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, II1., Dept. E106 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
| It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you ehoose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


NGMB is de cnc ccw wee cendsdwetdcndcdcécces coucoweeuceed ecccccce 
| PEATE. ccc cevacccccececdccceseccecscscesccesoessececesaccce 
| Co CR Cee Cr a oe Peer aweddacwenes Giiiandtccscceuecs 
| Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [J School; () Playground; 
Se Fr Rieeiieeh: DORON. 6 an:d.c cece cent eicawicsstascsue feet. 
RE SEE TNE 1 maaan SS CRE ER eu 


Why not send the coupon below for 
your free copy of our handy reference 
book, “Your Fence”. It gives facts and 
specifications on the 14 types of U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence available to meet your 
particular needs. Whether you plan to 
buy fence now or later, we know that 
you will find it helpful—and there’s no 
obligation, of course. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 















Trying to Fin d 





13,403 manufacturers are located 
an Southern New England. 


If it’s made out of metal, chemicals, 
fiber, wood, plastics or almost any other 
material, you won’t have far to look in 
Southern New England. Here 13,403 
manufacturers produce over 200 dis- 
tinct classes of goods .. 
thirds of all types in the nation. 


- nearly two- 


Easy access to parts suppliers is just 
one of many factors in your favor when 
you locate your plant in the compact 


industrial area served by The New 
Haven Railroad. For a complete, con- 
cise resume of all the advantages, write 
for a copy of the new 32-page booklet, 
“SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND FOR 
TOMORROW’S INDUSTRY.” Ad- 
dress: P. E. Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial 
Development, New Haven Railroad, 
Room 200D, 80 Federal Street, Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 


NEW HAVEN «. 














- SERVING NEW YORK ann tHe orear inoustRias svares. 
or EAssacaueeris. RHODE boat tel ano wieanite, wae Bs 
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Later Week 


Chairman Paul M. Herzog and Member 
John M. Houston—directed an election 
among the guards on the ground that 
NLRB cannot select the form of union jor 
workers. The majority also held that the 
guards were not part of management, 

In the other case, Mr. Reynolds ob. 
jected to counting a challenged vote that 
had been cast in a bargaining election. 
This vote was cast by a worker who acted 
part of the time as an overseer. The ma- 
jority held that the supervisory duties were 
a minor part of the worker’s job, and or. 
dered the ballot counted. Mr. Reynolds 
dissented on the ground that, because of 
the worker’s supervisory and monitorial 
duties, a desired community of interest 
with rank-and-file workers was lacking, 








Decline in Strikes 
Over the Nation 


The strike situation shaped up as fol- 
lows as last week ended: 

Over all, there were fewer strikes and 
fewer employes directly involved than 
there were the week before. Reports of the 
Federal Conciliation Service, on Septem- 
ber 25, showed conciliators assigned to 
228 strikes, involving directly about 130,- 
000 workers. A week earlier there were 
236 strikes affecting 150,000 employes. 
Conciliators were assigned during the week 
to 57 new strikes involving 18,000 workers, 
while 65 walkouts ended, involving 43,000 
employes. 

Major strikes and threats of strikes in- 
cluded the following: 

Public utilities. An experiment in use of 
a court injunction against a public-utility 
strike failed in Pittsburgh. City officials 
obtained withdrawal of an injunction is- 
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JOSEPH RYAN 
He jumped the gun 
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aed in an effort to end a strike of inde- 
pendent union members of a power com- 
ony. These officials originally had asked 
the court order, on the grounds that they 
had a “moral duty” to protect the residents 
against such a strike. Labor leaders, how- 
ever, took the position that the injunction 
violated a Pennsylvania law prohibiting 
injunctions in labor disputes. Sympathy 
trikes also may have influenced the city 
to withdraw the injunction. 

Before striking, union members had re- 
jected a company offer of a 5 per cent pay 
raise. The Union’s original demand was for 
220 per cent increase, over a base rate 
of $1.18 an hour. 

Maritime. A pay increase negotiated for 
East Coast dock workers, members of the 
AFL Longshoremen’s Association, was a 
new factor in a complex labor situation in 
the maritime industry. The raise, bringing 
the base rate from $1.50 an hour to $1.65 
an hour, was subject to a vote of the mem- 
hers of the union. The union president, 
Joseph P. Ryan, urged acceptance. Mr. 
Rvan, in obtaining the increase, had 
jumped the gun on his bitter CIO rival, 
Harry Bridges, who at the time was 
negotiating with West Coast shipping lines 
fora raise for his Longshoremen. CIO’s 
Marine Engineers Union also was seeking 
pay increases, under threat of a strike. 
The AFL Masters, Mates and Pilots 
Union also was negotiating. 

Autos. Negotiations seeking an end to a 
five-month-old strike of CIO United Auto 
Workers, against truck plants of the 
Mack Manufacturing Co., were opened 
in Washington under guidance of the 
Labor Department. General Motors Corp. 
reported 57 strikes were in progress in 
plants of its suppliers, a drop of one from 
the previous week. 
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Statistics were less threatening 
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With record cards or sheets of cotton 
fiber quality you won’t be faced 
with having a complete set of 
records rewritten because cheaper 
ones don’t stand up. It certaizly 
doesn’t pay to “‘save’’ a few dollars 
on the cost of cards or paper, and 
later pay for the many days 
required to retype them all. 


Records on Parsons ledgers and 
index bristols stay legible, the 
paper or card is firm, strong and 
permanent. The card stock is solid, 
not pasted together, so it can’t 
split. Manual or chemical erasing 
doesn’t roughen the surface of 
Parsons ledgers and bristols, and 
the color stays the same. Ink 
from pen or machine doesn’t 
run, spreading along the fibers. 


Parsons ledger papers and index 
bristols are made in matched sets 


‘He should insist 
on cotton fiber quality 
.»economy in the long run.” 





and colors for easy handling and 
reference. They are available in a 
wide range of weights, colors and 
qualities to fit your needs. Most 
people widely experienced in the 
use of record papers and cards have 
long used cotton fiber stock, for 
they know that the additional cost 
of a fraction of a cent per sheet or 
per card means great economy in 
the long run. 


So for record papers or cards that 
will do a better job because they’re 
better made, remember, it pays 
to pick Parsons. 


z Weta With New Cotton Fiber ‘ 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY - HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 















(This article represents the result of an 
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Special Report. 


extensive research on a topic of oy. § 
standing importance in National Affairs.) f 


DRIVE TO CUT OUR TARIFFS 
IN DEALS FOR MORE EXPORTS 


Plan for Round-Table Bargaining on Trade Practices by 18 Nations 


U.S. opposition to two-way 
agreements like that of 
Sweden and Soviet Union 


A round-table meeting of 18 countries 
to engage in wholesale tariff cutting is 
being planned quietly by the State De- 
partment. The plan provides a new twist 
to reciprocal-trade negotiations and is 
likely to take a deep slice off the U.S. 
tariff wall in a single stroke. 

The program will come to light early 
next year when a date is set for the con- 
ference. Outcome of the conference could 
be a scaling down of the U.S. tariff wall 
to 161% per cent. It now averages 33 per 
cent on protected goods. Authority to cut 
present tariffs in half comes from the 
Trade Agreements Act, which Congress 
extended through June, 1948. Before that 
Act expires, the State Department plans 
to have its program wrapped up and 
delivered. 

Group bargaining for trade conces- 
sions promises to be something new in 
international deals. It is a method that 


has never been tried before, and it marks 
- a sharp departure from the usual practice 
of dealing with one country at a time. 
The basic idea of the State Department 
is that lower tariffs can be negotiated if 





each country realizes what concessions all 
other countries will make. The United 
States, for example, might hesitate to 
lower the tariff on British textiles in ex- 
change for a lower British duty on auto- 
mobiles, but might be willing to make the 
trade if Brazil and Australia would lower 
their automobile duties, too. 

A great deal of crisscross trading is 
expected to develop as pairs of countries 
agree to make concessions if other coun- 
tries accept the same terms. Resistance is 
expected from British Empire countries, 
which are clinging to imperial-preference 
tariffs. The State Department, however, 
is convinced that a general meeting will 
save time. If the scheme works, it will 
be the greatest overhauling of tariffs and 
trade practices in history. 

Invitations to the conference already 
have gone to Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
India; France, Belgium and_ Holland, 
Brazil and Cuba; China, Czechoslovakia 
and Russia. Norway, Chile and Lebanon 
are expected to be invited. The only invited 
nation that has not yet accepted is Russia. 

The effect on U.S. industry of con- 
cessions likely to be made by this country 
can be gauged to some extent by review- 
ing existing tariffs. The U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission estimated a year ago that, if the 





—Harris & Ewing 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON 
The United States was preparing an answer to two-way barter deals 
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full 50 per cent cut is effected, imports 
might provide 5.5 per cent of supplies for 
the home market, in contrast to 3.9 per 
cent in 1939. 
Woolen goods and wool now enjoy the 
highest protection. Tariffs on these items 
range from 54 to 100 per cent, and aver. 
age 62 per cent. A cut in wool tariffs to an 





ete ae 


§ 





average of 31 per cent might mean lower 
domestic prices because of competition in 
this market by Australian wool growers 
and British and other textile makers. 
Alcoholic beverages carry the second 
highest rate, averaging 57 per cent. Reduc- 
tion in this tariff would aid French wine 
producers and British distillers. 
Tobacco products also carry a 57 per 
cent tariff, but any increased imports as a 
result of lower duties probably would be 
offset by higher U.S. tobacco exports. 
Finished silk goods pay an average tar- | 
iff of 52 per cent, but lower duties on silk 
manufactures would not be expected to 


ee 


sete 


offset the competitive advantage now held | 


by domestic rayon and nylon products. 

Glassware and pottery are subject to 
an average duty of 43 per cent. If this 
tariff is halved, benefits would go to 
Britain, Czechoslovakia and many other 
European countries. 

Cotton textiles are protected in the U.S. 
with an average tariff of 36 per cent. A 
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in Banking 
<=, Setvice...the 


maximum 








Ranking high in deposits among this Perhaps our experience and judg- 
nation’s banks, The New York Trust ment, and our important world-wide 
Company offers its individual and financial connections, could be of 
commercial depositors the services of value to you or to your business. 


a large, able and exceptionally well- 
trained staff. 


In addition—the comparatively THE 


small number of our depositors con- 


tributes to this — our senior officers NEW YORK TRUST 


are enabled to give accounts close 


personal attention. C OM PANY 


100 BROADWAY + MADISON AVENUE & 40TH STREET + TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Commercial Banking and Loans + Foreign Banking + Executor and Trustee Services 
Investment Review Accounts + Custody Accounts + Corporate Trusteeshibs and Agencies 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY AND HOLD U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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The pun is appreciated at Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co., for it expresses 
what happens when fathers, 
mothers, aunts and uncles... 
go shopping for baby blankets. 
The clear, transparent acetate 
box, beautifully decorated in 
delicate pastels of pink and 
blue, reveals the soft downy 
virgin wool blanket, fresh and 
clean, ready to tuck around 
baby in crib or carriage. 

KELLOGG is doing things 
with clear, rigid acetate boxes 
that wise merchandisers are 
translating into sales increases. 
Especially interesting are the 
novel printing effects which 
have been perfected here. 








Two new Christmas packages 
by KELLOGG: the fruit cake 
by Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., 
Binghamton, New York; and 
the “Gift for a Gentleman” by 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. 


















UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


14 Divisions from Coast fo Coast 


USE 
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KELLOGG CONTAINER 
DIVISION 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 












TRANSPARENT PACKAGING 





Special Report 


reduction in this rate might create mor 
competition from Britain and Europe, byt 
U.S. textile manufacturers now are heayy 
exporters and might continue to be. Rayon 
goods are protected with a 30 per cent 
duty. 

Sugar carries a 39 per cent tariff on the 
average. Any reduction in this duty could 
be expected to be reflected in the domestic 
price. 

Paints, oils and chemicals pay a 33 per 
cent duty in the United States. 

Metal products form the most numerous 
group of protected items. The average 





Le 


tariff on metals and metal products jg 


ag 


—Australian News and Information Burese 
AUSTRALIAN WOOL 


The lure of more markets... 


27 per cent. A slash in duties could bring 
competition from British and _ Belgian 
steelworks, and from foreign producers 
of lead, copper and zinc. 

The real aim of the United States in 
offering to reduce tariffs is to pry open 
more foreign markets for U.S. goods. This 
country is not so much interested in get- 
ting lower duties on U.S. goods that enter 
foreign countries as in getting other 
countries to accept U.S. goods on an equal 
competitive basis. 


The recent Swedish-Russian trade agree- 
ment is an example of what the U.S. | 


opposes. That agreement ties up almost all 
Swedish manufactures for years ahead, 
and gives Soviet raw materials an inside 
track in the Swedish market. The U.S. 
protested this agreement as a matter of 
principle, and called other nations’ at- 
tention to this country’s policy. Two-way 
trade deals have been negotiated also by 
Britain, France, Holland, Belgium and 
most other countries, and the U.S. goal 
is to eliminate them. 

The trade agreement expected to come 
out of the conference also dovetails into 
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the State Department’s proposals for an 
International Trade Organization, drafted 
by Under Secretary William L. Clayton. A 
meeting to lay the groundwork for the 
world organization is scheduled to be held 
i» London on October 15, attended by 
the same countries that have been in- 
ited to the United States trade meet- 
ing. After this preliminary conference, a 
seneral world conference to put the finish- 
ing touches on the world organization is 
to be called. 

Between world conferences, the 
State Department now plans to bring into 
a trade agreement as many nations as can 
be persuaded to sign. Thus, when the 





—French Press and Information Service 
FRENCH COGNAC 
++.is designed to be irresistible 


general conference to organize ITO con- 
venes, a concrete example is expected to 
be operating among a dozen or a dozen 
aid a half nations. That is expected to 
persuade other countries to indorse U.S. 
policy, 

Mutual concessions offered in the U.S. 
trade agreement also are likely to be 
denied to countries that remain outside 
of the agreement. Since this country pro- 
poses to line up most of the important 
trading areas of the world—the British 
Empire, India and the East Indies, North 
ad South America—the attraction to 
espand a trade agreement into an Inter- 
tational Trade Organization is designed to 
be irresistible. 

Present plans call for the State Depart- 
ment to have the proposed trade agree- 
ment signed and sealed before the end of 
M7. A world trade charter also is ex- 
ected to be ready for Congress by that 
ime, and before the end of 1948 the 
htemational Trade Organization is ex- 
ected to be operating. That will be the 
U.S. answer to present tendencies toward 
two-way barter deals. 
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Connecticut and 


Industrial Success! 


Picking a site for your factory is just like becoming engaged. You 
can’t afford to make a mistake! Your whole future depends on it. 
And if you make the right choice, you're all set for life. 


If you choose Connecticut as the place to locate your factory you'll 
do mighty well. For Connecticut and industrial success go hand 
in hand. Plenty of skilled labor. Decades of management-labor 
harmony. Modern, fast-paced transportation network. Favorable 
tax rates—no individual State income tax. 


There are Connecticut factories which have just the facilities for 
making products or parts which your own plant cannot handle. 
Our Industrial Division will put you in touch with them. This 
service is free! Write to Connecticut Development Commission, 
Department BU-1, State Office Building, Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Weve Been Askeels 
ABOUT TAX RULES ON LOSSES 


Ups and downs in the prices of securi- 
ties, along with the boom in prices of 
farms and old houses, are making it impor- 
tant for many individuals to understand 
the working of the tax on capital gains. 
Profit or loss from the sale of a capital 
asset is treated far differently by this 
country’s tax laws from other types of in- 
come or loss. 
that it is 


Some persons may discover 
to their advantage to take losses now, 
if they have any, as an offset to gains. 


Others may find it to their advantage to 
switch their holdings. But all need to 
know how the capital-gains tax may affect 
their positions. 


Who is subject to a tax on capital 
gains? 

Anyone who sells a capital asset at a 

profit. Similarly, anyone who sells an asset 

at a loss can make use of that loss to 

reduce the taxable amount of a capital 

gain. 


What is the difference between long 
and short-term gains? 

Short-term gains or losses on sale of capi- 
tal assets, such as securities, are realized 
when assets that have been held less than 
six months are sold. Long-term gains and 
losses occur when assets that have been 
held for more than six months are sold. 
The length of time an asset has been held 
is important in determining how much 
a gain is taxed, or how much the tax can 
be reduced by a loss. 

How much is the tax on capital 

gains? 

The maximum tax on long-term gains is 
25 per cent. Actually, the tax is 50 per 
cent, but only one half of long-term gains 
is subject to tax. A formula is used that 
results in an effective rate of 25 per cent. 
A taxpayer has a choice of reporting one 
half of his long-term capital gains as ordi- 
nary income, and paying the income tax 
and surtax rates on it. Thus, persons with 
net income of less than $18,000 will find 
it cheaper to treat these gains as ordinary 
income at the 1946 tax rates. Above this 


figure, it is to their benefit to use the 
25 per cent capital-gains rate. This limits 
their rate to 25 per cent, no matter how 
large a net gain they have. 

What about short-term rates? 
Short-term gains are taxed at regular 
income tax and surtax rates. Also, they 


This is why it often is 
to a when having 
a profit in an asset that he does not wish 
to keep, to hold the asset for six months, 
so that only one half of the gain is taxable 
at a rate of 25 per cent or less. 


are fully taxable. 
taxpayer's advantage, 


How do capital losses work? 

Short-term losses are fully deductible when 
figuring net capital gain, and long-term 
are only 50 per cent deductible 
That is why a short-term loss may pro. 
vide a greater tax saving than a long-term 
one. Suppose, for example, a taxpayer has 
held a certain stock for five months, and 
it is now quoted at substantially below 
what he paid for it. If he sells the stock 
now, he can take a 100 per cent capital 
loss. But if he waits another month, until 


le ysses 


he has held the stock for six months, hep 


takes a long-term capital loss, And only 
50 per cent of this can be used in offsetting 
capital gains. 


How are the losses offset against the 
gains? 

Long-term and short-term losses can be 
used to reduce the net amounts of long 
or short-term gains. There is no limit to 
the size of capital losses that can be used 
to offset capital gains. And, where the 
allowable losses are greater than the gains 
for a year, a taxpayer can carry over his 
unused losses against capital gains in the 
next five years. Thus, many persons who 
sold at large losses 
break will be able to carry forward some 
of their to reduce their taxes in 
future years. 


losses 


Can capital losses be used to reduce 
ordinary income taxes? 

Yes, to a limited extent. A taxpayer whose 
capital losses exceed his gains can use up 
to $1,000 of these excess 
ordinary deduction on net income from 
other sources. This means that, at 1946 
rates, a single person with income of $5,000 
from other sources can reduce his tax by 
$228, by applying $1,000 of his capital 
losses. A person with $25,000 ordinary 
income can reduce his 1946 tax by $560. 
Any unused capital losses also can be 
carried over against ordinary income for 
the next five years. 


How does this carry-over work? 
The carry-over can be 
future net capital gains as well as ordinary 
income in future years. 
works: Pappese a taxpayer 
in capital losses after offsetting all his 
gains this year. He would use $1,000 of 
this as a deduction on 1946 net income. 
This would leave a carry-over of $9,000 
in losses for 1947. If his net capital gain 
next year is $3,000, he can use that amount 
of his carry-over to offset this gain, thus 
owing no capital-gains tax in 1947. Also, 
another $1,000 of the carry-over could be 
used as an ordinary tax deduction. This 
still would leave a $5,000 carry-over for 
the following 1948, to be applied 
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| Our Railroads Are a Vital Part 
of Our National Security 


Every citizen should take time out now to warn the 
Military Affairs Committee of what is going on 
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September 24, 1946 
Honorable Alfred Schindler 
Acting Secretary of Commerce 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Schindler: 


After another day of unsettlement in security 
prices I read in this morning’s New York Times: 


‘‘Mr. Schindler filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a statement declar- 
ing that ‘economic wisdom’ called for ‘with- 
holding additional increases in freight rates 
until the traffic, the revenues and operating 
expense picture for the remaining months 
of 1946 and the early months of 1947 is 


clear.’ ’’ 


Testimony has. already gone into the records 
that the railroads this year will earn a return of 
1.34% on their investment and next year will 
probably earn nothing. This at a time of record 
breaking traffic. 


A petition for a freight rate increase has now 
been pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since away back in 1941. The Com- 
mission is instructed by Congress to prescribe rates 
that will provide “‘revenues sufficient to enable the 
carriers... to provide... efficient transportation.” 


Since 1933 five wage increases have been granted 
aggregating: 90%. Fuel prices are up 117% and 
other supplies 869%. Yet freight rates today are 
lower than they were then; and the rate of re- 
turn on investment has averaged only 2.75%, an 
amount pitifully inadequate to attract new cap- 
ital. In the meantime other utilities serving the 


public have been allowed to earn two or three 
times as much. Could there be a clearer case for 
the railroads’ long pending request than these 
simple facts? 


Yet hearings, at great expense to the railroads 
and the taxpayer, have been going on ad infinitum. 
To cap the climax of chicanery and folly, the rail- 
roads, early in September, were forced, by the 
stalling tactics of the Commission, to publicly 
predict calamity and bankruptcy by 1947. 
Naturally, a market panic followed and railroad 
credit weakened. In direct consequence the rail- 
roads, as well as allied industries, may be forced 
to “‘lay off,’”’ and ‘“‘to abandon”’ long-delayed plans 
for improvements. A private facility, yet one as 
vital as the Army, well able to pay its own way, 
is being maneuvered into public charge and public 
expense by public servants paid to foster, not 
destroy. 


The public who pays your salary—to say 
nothing of the Military Affairs Committees of the 
Senate and House—is entitled to a clear state- 
ment as to why, in the light of the above facts, 
you think that the railroads are not entitled to 
help from the man who occupies your office. 


Sincerely, 


~ — ktag XQ Howes 


Chairman of the Board, Alleghany Corporation 


P. S. I am wondering if you made any attempt to 
withhold recent wage increases until the situation 
became “‘clear.” 
















Waew YOURE MAKING LIKE A BIRD 
TOWARD A BIG. BUSINESS DEAL... 





AND FIVE MINUTES BEFORE LANDING 
YOU FIND YOUVE AN ACUTE CASE OF 
FPHONOGRAPH- NEEDLE FACE... 
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DONT DEPLANE LOOKING LIKE A DOG- 
CATCHERS DELIGHT... 





BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK “r= 





ACTUAL SIZE 


Vestpok is the greatest invention since the 
face! A quick, efficient dry-shaver that’s 
actually as small as a match folder! Carry 
it in your vest pocket; use it any time, any 
place. Vestpok can’t cut, scrape or burn— 
needs: 
e NO SOAP OR WATER 
e NO ELECTRICITY e NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, includ. 
ing 10 blades of the finest razor steel. If you 
can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. We are 
working day and night to meet the enor- 
mous demand. If stores in your town do not 
yet have Vestpok, please be patient... we ex- 
pect to supply them soon. Vestpok Division, 
Ward Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64. 
Massachusetts. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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We've Been Asked: 





against capital gains and ordinary income. 


How can securities be shifted to bring 
a tax saving? 

Sometimes a taxpayer switches to another 
security from one that he has held less 
than six months and on which he has 
a loss. This keeps his money invested, 
yet establishes a loss that is 100 per cent 
deductible from his capital gains for tax 
purposes. If he holds the security for six 
months or more, the deduction is only 
50 per cent. 


Can those who sell buy back the 
same securities? 

They cannot buy back the same securities 
within 30 days without wiping out their 
deductible capital losses. Under tax laws, 
such a repurchase nullifies the loss. But 
they can switch to similar stocks within 
30 days, and still deduct these losses from 
their gains. Thus, a taxpayer can sell one 
automobile stock and buy another, or go 
from one utility holding to another, with- 
out canceling his capital-loss deduction. 
This would not be considered a “wash 
sale”’ loss. 


Besides stocks, what are considered 
capital assets? 
Capital assets, when figuring capital gains 
for tax purposes, cover a wide range of 
holding besides stocks, bonds and other 
securities. Capital gains might result, for 
example, from sale of a private home, an 
automobile, jewelry, horses, an airplane 
or a yacht or anything else owned for 
pleasure or personal Thus, 
persons selling their homes and realizing 


investment. 


gains would have a long-term or short- 
term whether they 
owned the than six 
months. Losses on owner-occupied homes, 
however, are not deductible. 


gain according to 


home more or less 


How are capital gains figured on 
homes? 

An owner can add certain items to the 
price that he paid for the home or to its 
value when he acquired it. In general, 
costs of improvements can be added to 
the purchase price before deducting it 
from the selling price to determine the 
gain. Taxes and certain other carrying 
costs can also be figured in if other income 
tax deductions have not been made to 
cover these. 

What about gains and losses on 

rental property? 

These are treated somewhat differently 
from sales of owner-occupied homes. Gains 
from the sale of such real estate that has 
been rented or otherwise used in trade 
or business for more than six months are 
considered like other long-term capital 
gains. That is, only 50 per cent of the 
gains are taxable. But where there is a loss, 
it is deductible in full against capital gains. 


















a consistently 





great market! 





Year AFTER YEAR, Detroit has 
been among America’s first four 
retail markets, in dollar and cents 
volume. Year in and year out, 
Detroit has ranked among the top 
four major cities in per capita 
buying income. Through peace 
and war, Detroit has led the na- 
tion in industrial production. 
Now, with automobiles heading 
every nationwide survey as Amer- 
ica’s most-wanted product, De- 
troit’s consistency as a great mar- 
ket for years to come is practically 
assured, 


Tue DETROIT NEWS alone, 
with its 404,129 A.B.C. average 
weekday circulation—highest ever 
reached by any Michigan news- 
paper—can sell your product ade- 
quately and economically in the 
great Detroit market. Proof of 
that is in the simple fact that 
The News carries almost as much 
total advertising lineage as both 
other Detroit papers combined! 





Owner and Operator of Radio stations 
WWJ and WENA 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E 42nd St., New York 17 
l, E LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 13 
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Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Extent of Lumber Black Market 
Sir:—We were quite interested in your 
article “Rackets in Lumber,” (USN, Sept. 
13, 1946). We have never seen anything 
quite so thoroughly covered in as small 
a space. The only place we have any dif- 
ference of opinion is in the percentage 
which you state is going into the black 
market. We feel that this percentage is 
even higher than your figure, but we can’t 
substantiate our figures, and there is a 

chance that you are right. 
Detroit, Mich. C. R. Asuton 
C. J. Ashton Lumber Co. 





Sir:—Your article attributes some rather 
undesirable practices to our industry on 
a scale representing a considerable exag- 
gration of the facts. 

Although the article states: “Reports 
from other regions show the South’s ex- 
periences are typical and widespread in 
... Far Western lumbering areas,” and 
goes on to say, “A major share of the lum- 
ber produced, particularly in the South, 
is moving through the black market to- 
day,” in our opinion, much less than 5 per 
cent of wesiern-pine production is moving 
through the black market. 

Disruption of channels through which 
western pines are distributed has been 
minor. Western Pine Association monthly 
reports on shipments from the entire re- 
gion to destination States show that pro- 
duction is moving to the same localities 
in the Middle West and East in about 
the same quantities as before the war. 

A high percentage of western-pine pro- 
duction comes from large mills interested 
in lumbering as a permanent industry. 
These operators know that racketeering 
isnot compatible in an enduring enterprise. 
Portland, Oreg. P. M. Crapo 

Western Pine Association 





Sir:—Having just returned from a six- 
weeks survey trip through the producing 
lumber centers of ponderosa and sugar 
pine, besides Idaho white pine and spruce, 
covering Northern California, Oregon, 
Idaho, Washington and part of Western 
Canada, might state that the practices 
you mentioned being prevalent in the 
South, at present, are not quite so bad 
here in the West and Northwest. The 
truckers are the chief offenders through 
the help of the small-mill operators. 

Los Angeles, Calif. J. A. Brusn, Owner 
Brush Industrial Lumber Co. 
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Mirage on the 


Santa Fe 


Shades of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado on his search for 
the Seven Lost Cities of Cibola—and of Juan de Onate and 
his stalwart band on their march across the sun-baked desert! 
Imagine the travel hardships they bore. 

Dreams like these are called up best in the luxury and 
comfort of a modern streamlined train rolling through a 
region rich in romance from the past. And nowhere else on 
rails will you find greater luxury for travel and greater food 
for dreams than on the famous trains of Santa Fe through 
our colorful Southwest. 


There are soon to be even finer trains on the Santa Fe. 
Watch for an early announcement. 






SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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Belief of Secretary that 
interest should not exceed 
$5,000,000,000 per year 


The U.S. Treasury is to avoid any 
major changes in financing policy in the 
months immediately ahead. No new bond 
issues are likely before next spring, if then, 
although insurance companies, savings 
banks and other big investors are pressing 
for new long-term securities. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder is 
not rejecting these demands outright. He 
is simply postponing a decision on long- 
range financing policy as long as he can. 

Underlying factor is that the longer 
he delays any new long-term issues, which 
carry a 2.5 per cent interest rate, the lower 
will be the Government’s cost of carrying 
the public debt. If he were to replace some 
of the present $50,000,000,000 of short- 
term Treasury bills and certificates with 
long-term bonds, he would increase the 
debt charge. As it is, with an average 
interest outlay of a little less than 2 per 
cent, the Government pays out nearly 
$5,000,000,000 a year for interest on the 
debt, a figure that Secretary Snyder thinks 
should not be exceeded. 

Actually, Treasury officials are rather 
pleased with the way their financing poli- 
cies are working out. They find nothing 
in the present situation to call for an 
early change in these policies. 

The situation, as seen by Government 
finance officials, is this: 

Debt retirement can be carried on at 
about the present pace until early 1947. 
The Treasury’s cash balance stands at 
nearly $10,009,000,000, even though the 
Treasury, drawing on excess borrowings 
in the Victory Loan drive of last Decem- 
ber, has reduced the national debt $15,- 
500,000,000 since March 1. In early Oc- 
tober, another $2,000,000,000 in Treasury 
certificates will be retired, pulling the 
cash balance down to about $8,000,000,000. 

Many officials say the Treasury could 
safely draw its cash balance down as low 
as $2,000,000,000, although as a rule it 
will be kept near $3,400,000,000. If the 
Treasury decides to dip freely into the 
cash fund, the debt-reduction program can 
be carried through the rest of this year, 
and possibly into January, with money 
now-onshand. Then, in the 1947 first quar- 
ter—January through March—there will 
be huge income tax collections to carry 
the program over into April or May 

Major refunding operations, thus, can 
be avoided until at least midspring of 
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SIT-TIGHT POLICY AT TREASURY 


Decision to Avoid New Bond Issues Now to Hold Down Debt Costs 


1947. Meantime, Mr. Snyder will not have 
to tip his hand on the long-range debt 
and interest policy of the Treasury. 

Other factors also are _ operating 
against a shift in Treasury policy. 

Bank-credit base is being reduced by 
the debt-retirement program. Most of the 
paid-off securities have been certificates 
of indebtedness held by the banking sys- 
tem. This tends to reduce bank deposits 
and narrow the credit base. 

Bank buying of long-term bonds is de- 
clining. One reason is that the rising 
volume of commercial loans increases re- 
serve needs. This tends to make banks 





peak of 106.16, and the yield was down to 
2.18. After that, the price declined gradu. 
ally to 102.27 on August 15. It dropped 
further during the stock-market break of 
early September, reaching a low of 101.99 
on September 19. It rallied somewhat then, 
and stood at 102 on Sept. 23. At that 
figure, it yields 2.40. 

Tightening money market has been ap. 
parent for more than two months. Com- 
ing at a time when all other signs were in: 
flationary, it demonstrated the effect of 
the money and credit policies of the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Board. Call 
loans are up from 1 to 114 per cent. Prime 


—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY SNYDER & BANKERS FLEMING, BAILEY 
. .. the Treasury was in a comfortable position 


sellers rather than buyers of federal issues. 

Government-bond prices have been de- 
clining since last April, partly because of 
the slackening of banks’ demands for these 
securities. Early this year, banks were 
selling short-term securities to Federal 
Reserve Banks to get money with which 
to buy longer-term, higher-yield bonds. 
This tended to run long-term prices up 
and interest yields down. 

An example of this is the history of the 
Victory Loan 21% per cent bond, due in 
1972 and callable in 1967. This bond, re- 
garded as the bellwether of the Govern- 
ment security market, was sold at par last 


December. By April 6, it had reached a_ 


commercial paper on short maturities is 
up from 34 to a range of 34 to 1 per cent. 
Buying rates on bankers’ acceptances have 
been increased by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Predictions are widespread 
that the general hardening of rates will 
continue as long as the Government fol- 
lows its present money and credit policies. 

Treasury certificates, however, continue 
to sell readily, even though they bear only 
7% per cent. The market requires little sup- 
port from the Federal Reserve System. 
There is no immediate prospect that this 
rate will be changed. 

Interest boost is discounted by Mr. 
Snyder as a weapon against inflation. He 
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Public Liability... Automobile... Plate Glass 
... Burglary... Workmen's Compensation... 
Fidelity Bends . . . Group Health, Accident, 
Hospitalization ,. . and other casualty insur- 
ance... Fire... Tornade .. . Extended Cover- 
age... Inland Marine . . . and allied lines of 
insurance. All policies are nonassessable. 


Branch offices in principal cities. Consult your 
local telephone directory. 


9d. That wil com 
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Employers Mutuals write: | | 


This Complete 24-Hour Protection 


Provides Peace of Mind for Your Employees 


To supplement your workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau provide for com- 
plete 24-hour protection for em- 
ployees and their families through 
Group Health, Accident, and Hos- 


pitalization insurance. 


This plan can be tailored to your 
requirements. It can give varying 
degrees of protection to various 
types of workers, as desired. It as- 
sures you, and your employees, that 
they are protected—on or off the 
job, for 24 hours a day—freed from 
worry about medical, surgical, and 
hospital bills for themselves and 
their dependents, 


Peace of mind is the greatest single 
contribution you can make toward 
the efficiency of your employees. 
With it, they work better and pro- 
duce more; the accident rate drops, 
and with it the cost of your other 
insurance, 


Investigate this plan now. Call the 
nearest Employers Mutuals office, 
or write Insurance Information 
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Bureau, Employers Mutuals of Wau- 
sau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


HOW Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Make Insurance Understandable 


Because of the serious loss that may 
arise from lack of understanding, 
Employers Mutuals endeavor to 
make insurance understandable, 
through: 

... representatives trained to help the 
buyer understand his insurance; 

. .. insurance survey service, which pro- 
vides policyholders with an analysis of 
their insurance coverage—what they 
have, and what they need for full pro- 
tection; 





... an advertising program dedicated to 
giving information about insurance; 
...A Dictionary of Insurance Terms— 
How to Understand Insurance and Buy 
It Intelligently. Over 200 words and 
phrases defined in simple ABC English 
with examples of specific applications. 
Write for your free 

copy. Address: Insurs 

ance Information Bu- 

reau, Employers Mu- DICTION AR, 
tuals of Wausau, INSURA Nc 
Wausau, Wiscon- Emm 
sin. 
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make Insurance Understandable 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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FASTENING TIME 


Giving a Lift to a Heel 


A heel manufacturer 

ONE attaches felt lifts to 
the heels of ‘“‘wedgies’’ 

OF more than six times 

800 faster and much more 
securely by using 
Bostitch staples instead 
of cement. 

Other examples of worth-while sav- 
ings come from such Bostitch users as: 
the furniture maker who fastens fabric 
seats to dining room chairs at 40% 
lower cost; the builder who staples 
building paper under roofing at 60% 
lower cost; the pottery maker who seals 
shipping cartons in half the former time. 

Your fastening problem may involve 
a different combination of metal, 
plastics, cloth, wood, paper or leather; 
but investigation may prove that one of 
the 800 Bostitch machines can save you 
time and money by fastening your prod- 
uct better and faster with wire. 

Skilled research engineers and 250 
field men in 91 key cities offer you the 
benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch experience 
in solving fastening problems. 

New Broadside 188 shows represen- 
tative models of the 800 Bostitch 
stitchers, staplers, tackers,. hammers 
...the world’s most complete line. 
Write for your copy. 





Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
404 Mechanic St., Westerly, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 


fredlens. t bel, wilh wire 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 














Dinance Week 


holds that to raise rates would interfere 
with the stability of the Government-bond 
market and would create uncertainties, 
which themselves might contribute to in- 
flation. Moreover, he argues that higher 
rates might tend to increase, rather than 
decrease, deposits and money because the 
investors reaction might be “wait and 
see” instead of “run and invest.” 

New savings bond also is unlikely. 
The Treasury considered issuing a type 
of savings bond that could be used as col- 
lateral for bank loans. This was proposed 
as a means of curtailing redemptions of 
savings bonds, which cannot be used as 
collateral for loans. However, the new 
bond was not recommended by a recent 
conference of State sales directors and ad- 
visers, and the plan has been dropped. 
One objection was that to make savings 
bonds acceptable as collateral would tend 
to broaden the bank-credit base. 

Prospect, thus, is that the Treasury 
will ride along for several months more 
without a major overhaul of financing 
policies. In the meantime, Mr. Snyder will 
continue to seek the advice of bankers 
such as C. W. Bailey, of Clarksville, Tenn., 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and Robert V. Fleming, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., chairman of the ABA com- 
mittee on Government borrowing. He also 
will consult with representatives of insur- 
ance companies, savings bankers and in- 
vestment bankers. 

Out of these and other conferences, Mr. 
Snyder will formulate long-range financing 
plans. He will keep those plans in reserve 
for the time when he needs them. But, at 
the moment, the Treasury’s comfortable 
position is not to be disturbed. 








Market-Break Study 


The Government is trying to find out 
what caused the stock-market break of 
September 3. 

To get to the bottom of what happened, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission is 
reconstructing the entire market for that 
day, sale by sale. The day’s trading will 
be set up on the basis of 15-minute aver- 
ages so that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission can figure out what securities 
and what groups of traders were most 
active in each period. 

This is to be done on the basis of ques- 
tionnaires which SEC has sent to all mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Replies are due by October 7. 

What SEC is after. The stock-market 
break, sharpest in many years, has pro- 
duced a great variéty of explanations from 
market observers. Securities and Exchange 
Commission officials say their purpose is 
to analyze the factors that were at 
work in the market September 3 and 
give a scientific exp!anation of what caused 
the decline. They also expect to determine 
whether there were any violations of SEC 
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A NEW NAME 
ON THE FAMILY 





WOOD BASE 
PLASTICS 


Li= Se 









Timber—for building, furniture, ply- 
wood and pulp has meant a thriving 
Northwest industry. Today, a new off- 
spring, wood base plastics, has an even 
more brilliant future! In the Grays 
Harbor area there is abundant supply 
of waste material from existing millg 
and a backlog of 12 billion feet of 
“plastic type” timber affords unlimited 
production. High grade industrial wa- 
ter, electric power, a surplus of efficient 
labor and direct transportation—high- 
way, rail, sea and air—are also avail. 
able. 


The fishing industry, too, welcomes a 
newcomer, bio-chemical products. 
Grays Harbor, a year ‘round fishing 
port, provides all industrial facilities 
for its development as well as for new 
canneries and freezing plants. Grays 
Harbor offers you excellent opportuni- 
ties for low cost production and a ready 
market in the Pacific Northwest. Write 
for further information, or, if you pre- 
fer, a personal representative will call. 


You will find well-financed organiza- 
tions, such as Grays Harbor Industries, 
Inc., willing to cooperate with outside 
management and labor. Investigate 
now! 


Hoquie™ 
A, pberdeen 
* 


RAYS ArBor 
G 


GRAYS HARBOR 


WAS HI 


Nn Cle en 
Sponsored by 


GRAYS HARBOR INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Aberdeen, Washington 
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Ginance Week 


niles and to take any corrective action that 
might be necessary. , 

These factors, among others, will be 
involved in the study: 

Short selling of securities will be exam- 
ined for any effect this practice might have 
had on the market. The SEC investigation 
of the last major market break, in 1937, 
resulted in a rule sharply restricting short 
glling. It was modified later. If the pres- 
ent study indicates that short selling was 
a factor in the September 3 decline, the 
regulation might be tightened again. 

Pool operations will be watched for. 
If evidence of any pools to drive the mar- 
ket down is found by the investigation, ac- 
tion will be taken against the pool opera- 
tors. If necessary, rules will be tightened. 

Floor trading on September 3 will be 
studied to determine whether it was a fac- 











—Harris & Ewing 
SEC’s TREANOR 
... stock sleuth 


tor in the break. Floor trading is an Ex- 
change member’s buying and selling on the 
floor for his own account. SEC has been 
considering a proposal to prohibit floor 
trading, and the Exchange itself has acted 
to restrict the practice. 

The SEC questionnaire sent to Exchange 
members call for the name of each security 
involved in the day’s trading, the number 
of shares and the price, the name of each 
customer, and the nature of the trans- 
action. In the case of each sale, SEC asks 
whether it represented a “short sale” or a 
“stop loss” order. A “stop loss” sale is 
where a broker is instructed by the stock 
owner to sell if it drops to a certain figure. 
Tt necessary, SEC intends to make a 
similar study of other recent days on 
which the market declined. 

The study is being conducted by the 
SEC’s trading and exchange division 
headed by James A. Treanor, Jr. 
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Your 


ashington Headquarters 


Do you need a Washington contact with a first- 
hand knowledge of current government devel- 
opments...a contact that can greatly ease the 
“who, where and when to see” problem for you? 
Then call on American Security. 
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We'll be glad to 
take an active role 
in speeding up your 
affairs...over and 
above our complete 
range of banking 
and trust services. 
And if you have a 
situation calling for 
immediate action, 
don’t hesitate to tel- 
ephone us. 





Daniel W. Bell, President 
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Member: Federal Deposit InsuranceCorp. 


Washington, D.C. 


Federal Reserve System 
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WARRIS TWEED 






Berpereertrpare 


look for the label on the garment 
look for the trade mark stamped 


hand woven 


HARRIS TWEED 


The ideal cloth for travel and outdoor wear 


Harris Tweed tailors beautifully and holds 
its shape. It is youthful, distinctive, and can 
be enjoyed the year-round in many American 
climates—hence the ideal travel and outdoor 
cloth. 


Under rulings of the British Board of Trade and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Harris Tweed refers only to tweed, 
hand woven of Scottish virgin wool by the crofters in their 
own homes in the islands of the Outer Hebrides off the 
coast of Scotland. 


Issued by The 

HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 

Selicheny House, London Wall, 
ondon, E.C. 2 


every three yards on the cloth. 











Sign of the a is| ee 


“CAPTAINS OF PRIVATEERS, who gave chace to enemy 
Sail wheresoever found, and Tumbl’d down their Colours” 
... outfitted military stores at the shop of Edward Pole, 
Market Street, Philadelphia, in 1780, bought “Boarding 
Pikes, Cutlasses, cannon Cartridges, Grape Shot, Sponges” 


... While more peaceful piscators purchased ‘Fishing Tackle, 
7”? 
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Cork Floats with swan Quills, casting Mennows, scoop Netts... 
THE MODERN PRESS likewise boldly boards maneuvering 
marauders, sweeps decks of alien doctrines ... shoots 
thundering salvos at dictators... marlingspikes malefactors 
... blows rumors to bits... commands respect of right thinkers, 


runs up the colors for all good causes... but also fishes the 


passing stream for shining catches... . baits readers’ hooks 


with humor . . . scoop-nets pastime and play... 

In Puttapecputa, The Inquirer offers the prize catch, 
579,000 superb spenders, with open cash-creels . . . as 
Media Records show, is the medium wise advertisers 


choose to tackle this munificent market! 


The Philadelphia Anguirer 














Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Business is going to be good in U.S. through 1946 and maybe through first 
quarter, 1947. Boom conditions may run until near the middle of next year. 

Most prices will be firm and many will rise over the next 6 months. 

Production will stay high, will be around 70 per cent above prewar average. 

Trade will probably slow a bit in physical volume, but not so much. 

Construction, too, will ride along actively. 

Profits are going to be better in many lines as labor efficiency rises with 
the better flow of materials, the greater use of new machinery. 

The surface appearances will be good for some time. People will feel quite 
prosperous. Money will flow freely. Demand for most things will hold high. 
There will be very little unemployment and a few areas of labor shortage. The 
level of wage rates per hour will go on rising Slowly. Living costs will hold about 
where they are. All will Seem to be well. 








It's the period 6 to 9 months from now when trouble is expected to show. 

Crop prospects, if reasonably good, will signal coming farm surpluses. A 
price break in farm commodities is beginning to be accepted as inevitable. 

Textile supply very probably will begin to exceed demand. 

Building materials, lumber, brick, many other products will begin to be in 
ample supply, with prices easing. As prices ease, prospective builders will be 
inclined often to hold back. Signs of buyer resistance are showing now. 

Inventories will grow as Supply of many things starts to exceed demand. 

Buyers, stocked up with goods after their 1946 spending spree, will be in 
less urgent need of more and more types of goods and will balk at price rises. 

Labor supply in relation to demand will grow as efficiency rises. 

Industry and agriculture, geared now to immense production, will be very 
sensitive to first evidences of buyer resistance, to the first declines that show 
in consumer demand. Price breaks, once they start, can be sharp. And the scar= 
cities of today will disappear as if by magic once the price trend turns. 














It is beginning to appear probable that the pattern of price movement that 
oecurred during and after World War I will be approximated after World War II. 

Using 1926 prices as a base, what happened and what may happen is this: 

All commodities stood at 68 per cent of 1926 when World War I started. This 
index had risen to 154 by 1920. It fell to 98 in 1921. Commodity prices stood at 
77 on the index when World War II started. They have risen now to 126. A drop 
back near to 100 is being suggested for second half, 1947, when a break comes. 

Prices received by farmers in this war have risen from 65 per cent of 1926 








iévels to 167 per cent of those levels. A decline to around 110 per cent of the 1926 


level is being predicted, even in face of Government price guarantees. 


Raw-materials prices as a whole have doubled in this war from 70 per cent of 





1926 to 141 per cent. A drop back near to the 1926 level is expected in the second 
half of 1947. Raw materials rose about the same amount in the two wars. 


Manufactured products started at 81 per cent of the 1926 level. They now are 





120 per cent of that level. A maximum decline to 106 may occur next year. In 
' World War I manufactured-goods prices more than doubled. 


Building materials in World War I nearly tripled in price from 53 per cent 





_ to 150-per cent of the 1926 level, then dropped back to 97 in the 1921 break. The 


rise this time has been from 79 to 133 and a drop back to about 114 per cent of pre- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


war probably is the most to look for. Building will continue expensive. 

All textiles tripled in price during and after the last war before losing 
half their rise when the break came. This time textiles have risen from 70 per cent 
of 1926 levels to 123 per cent, and a decline to about 105 may come. 

Metals and metal products rose in World War I from 53 per cent of the 1926 
level to 149 per cent and then fell to 97. This time they rose from 94 per cent 
of the 1926 level to 117 per cent, and may fall later to 110. 

The big difference between last time and this time in the trend of prices up- 
ward during war is that in World War I prices of manufactured goods rose about as 
far as prices of raw materials and farm products. In World War II the prices of 
farm products have risen more sharply than in World War I and that rise has been 
far greater than the rise in manufactured-goods prices or most raw-material 
prices. Result is that farm prices probably are the most vulnerable. 





Food prices a year from now may be more than a third lower than now. 

Clothing prices are expected to fall about 15 per cent. 

fetal products may decline 5 or 10 per cent in price. 

Building materials are likely to break about 20 per cent over the year. 

Wages, however, will decline little. 

Rents will tend to rise and will need to be raised if large-scale building of 
apartments and other rental properties is to be stimulated. 

Break of prices is likely to come, on the basis of appraisals now made, in from 
6 to 9 months, with that break related to the increase in supply of many commodities 
and many types of goods in relation to the effective demand. Before the turn 
comes, prices will go on firming in many lines, and the general price level, as well 
as the level of living costs, will rise somewhat further. 











Price control is to lose importance gradually over months ahead. 





Decontrol of prices will be occurring on a rather broad scale by January. 

Meat decontrol, however, has become a political issue, and meat, as a result, 
probably will stay controlled until after election, at least. 

Price rises, from here on out, probably will tend to increase resistance by 
consumers, will hasten the time when the business cycle makes its turn. 

Wage rises, too, and strikes to gain higher wages will just bring nearer the 
time and add to the extent of the break that now is foreseen. 








It is very unlikely that Government now will offer a wage-rise formula. 

Wage rates 18.5 cents above the existing wage-stabilization formula have been 
approved by the wage stabilizers. Formula permits a 335 per cent rise above the 
Jan. 1, 1941, level of wages as a basis for price rises. 

Labor leaders are opposed to a new Government-sponsored wage formula. 

Emplovers oppose Government encouragement to further wage rises. 

Government does not want to stir things up with suggestions for a wage rise, 
but is required by law to stabilize wages and wants some formula. 

Net of it all will be some stalling, will be an effort to find some means of 
avoiding Government sponsorship of a new round of wage increases. 





Labor's next wage demands are not yet decided upon. 

Qil may give the tip-off. There workers want a welfare fund. How much of an 
increase in hourly pay, if any, is to be demanded hasn't been decided. 

Auto workers may come after oil with demands on Chrysler, probably to be put 
off until after election. Annual-wage ideas are simmering there. 

teel union is talking annual-wage guarantee, or at least some progress in 
the direction of an annual wage more than an hourly wage increase. 

Union leaders are inclined to talk down big, new wage increases, are aware 
that employers, faced with prospect of a downturn in business during 1947, will 
resist strongly any wage demands comparable to those made in 1946. 

Wages will rise more slowly from here on out. 
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Everybody comes to The Hotel Pennsylvania. Once it 
was Mr. A. A. Aladdin & genie. Somehow Pennsy]l- 
vania service seemed to confuse the genie. Every time 
he tried to do something for his boss one of our efficient 
staff was ahead of him. When you're a guest at The 
Pennsylvania you really are a guest. 











The Pennsylvania bath amazed them both .. . all that 
steamy hot water, the extra-lathery soap, and the 
snowy white towels. When the genie drew a glass of 
crystal clear ice water right out of a tap he almost 
fainted. “Gosh,” he said, “I’ve never even heard of 
this trick!” 





Bedtime came, and the genie whipped up a flying 
carpet with a built-in sleeping bag. But Aladdin just 
sneered, “Look, genie, a Pennsylvania mattress has 
537 built-in coil springs, and softer floating-comfort 
than anything you ever dreamed up, so ‘magic’ that 
moth-eaten rug right out of here.” 
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Next morning the genie wanted to order breakfast, but 


e Aladdin said “‘NO,” and ordered it from the Pennsy]- 


vania room service. It arrived piping hot, there was 
plenty of coffee, and the eggs were just the way Aladdin 
liked them. The genie was furious! 





. 

















That night, after a delicious dinner, the genie tried to 
call up an orchestra and some entertainers, but the 
Pennsylvania had signed them first. “I’M JINXED,” 
cried the genie, and vanished. But Aladdin just smiled; 
he liked everything at the Hotel Pennsylvania. And 
we think you will, tool 
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Mr. Harriman‘s Job: Reviving Commerce Department's Prestige 
... Talent of John Sparkman as Democrats’ Campaign Impresario 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN is taking 
over a job, as Secretary of Commerce, that 
has been kicked around for the last 13 
years. 

The difficulties of this job started when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt succeeded Herbert 
Hoover as President. Mr. Hoover had been 
Secretary of Commerce and had risen to 
prominence and power through that job. 
Mr. Roosevelt regarded the Commerce 
Department as a Hoover department and 
made an orphan of it. 

Daniel Roper served as Secretary of 
Commerce during early New Deal years, 
when NRA and its Blue Eagle were set 
up outside the Department that normally 
would have housed them. Harry Hopkins 
then took over, but Mr. Hopkins was sick 
at the time, and spent little time in office. 
After that, Jesse Jones, a Texas banker 
and businessman, served as Secretary, but 
Mr. Jones also was Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, and he regarded his office at Com- 
merce as a part-time job. Henry Wallace 
next moved in with plans for a major re- 
organization of the whole Department. 
In spite of a lack of congressional approval, 
the reorganization has been about com- 
pleted. Little else has happened, however. 

Mr. Harriman now is to take over and 
try his hand at reviving what once was a 
major Government Department, with 


power in its own right. Mr. Harriman is a 
new type of figure, for the period since 
1933, both in the Commerce Department 
and in the Cabinet. He is an immensely 
wealthy man. His ties are with the na- 
tion’s richest railroads, its big banking 
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MOSCOW GROUP: MR. HARRIMAN FLANKED 


houses, its large industry. At the same 
time, Mr. Harriman is one who remained 
tolerant, if not enthusiastic, toward Gov- 
ernment policy during the heyday of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

A friendship with. Mr. Roosevelt that 
dated back before the 1932 election has 
carried this New York _ businessman 
through a series of difficult assignments in 
Government service. He bossed the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration in New 
York State, and then came to Washington 
to help liquidate the agency when it got 
into trouble. In the late ’30s, when most 
businessmen were at loggerheads with the 
Administration, Mr. Harriman headed the 
Business Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. He took the tough job 
of getting Lend-Lease operations going, 
first in London and then in Moscow, and 
followed through on the Lend-Lease job 
in London in 1942 and 1943. Then he went 
to Moscow as Ambassador, with the 
tricky assignment of keeping Russia in 
the European war and urging her to join 
the war in the Pacific. Finally, after a 
short stay in the United States, he went 
abroad again this spring as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. 

In a sense, the Commerce Department 
assignment is a reward for these years of 
labor. Mr. Harriman receives the honor 
of a post in the President’s Cabinet. He 
has the chance to return to this country 
after living abroad under wartime condi- 
tions for many years. 

A letdown? But Mr. Harriman may 
find his new job in Washington a pallid ex- 
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perience after the excitement of his past 
10 years of Government service. The Wash- 
ington he returns to is not the Washington 
he knew in the 1930s. 

At the White House, he will find an en- 
tirely new group of men in power. He will 
see the President at Cabinet meetings, and 
he will be fairly free to run his Department 
as he sees fit. But he is likely to find that 
he is seldom called on to advise the Presi- 
dent on matters of broad Government 
policy. 

His position will contrast sharply with 
the posts he has occupied in the past. In 
Moscow, Mr. Harriman saw Premier Stalin 
more frequently than any other foreign rep- 
resentative there. He was in constant com- 
munication with Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov and other high Government 
officials. In London, he had ready access 
to the Prime Minister and leading mem- 
bers of his Government. In both jobs, 
Mr. Harriman often talked directly, by 
telephone and cable, to the President 
of the United States and his Secretary 
of State. 

At the Commerce Department, too, Mr. 
Harriman will find his job far different from 
those he has held before. In his past Gov- 
ernment jobs, Mr. Harriman has been a 
man of action. He has worked best under 
heavy pressure. Throughout his war serv- 
ice, he worked long hours himself and de- 
manded hard work from his aides. But he 
had freedom and authority to act. All his 
war jobs called for cutting across red tape, 
for making decisions and getting things 
done. Only during his recent few months in 
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BY BRITAIN‘'S CADOGAN, CHURCHILL & RUSSIA‘’S STALIN, MOLOTOV 


Abroad—the job called for action, authority to act and the ability to cut wartime red tape 
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London has he had even a taste of peace- 
time Government work. 

The job he now steps into is mainly a 
reporting job. The Commerce Department 
has no authority to act in behalf of Amer- 
ican business. It can benefit aviation di- 
rectly through the airport and safety work 
of its Civil Aeronautics Administration. In 
foreign trade, it handles the routine task 
of issuing export licenses. But most of its 
work consists of gathering and giving out 
figures, through such agencies as the Census 
Bureau, the Weather Bureau, the National 
Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

There is no opportunity in the job itself 
to break bottlenecks or cut red tape that is 
hampering American business at home or 
abroad. 

Mr. Harriman’s chance. But the new 
Secretary of Commerce has put new life 
into many private and public ventures in 
the past, and he may well succeed in re- 
viving the lost prestige of the Department 
that he heads. He brings to the job a wide 
experience in business, as well as in Gov- 
ernment, and a genius for making things 
happen. 

At first glance, he doesn’t look it. Now 
54, Mr. Harriman is a lean, handsdme man. 
He conducts his business quietly and 
makes friends easily. His father was the 
railroad magnate, E. H. Harriman, and 
the younger Harriman lived both in Lon- 
don and New York as a child. He went to 
Groton School and to. Yale, where he 
joined the exclusive Skull and Bones. 
During the 1920s, he played polo with the 
best of the game on Long Island. His 
three homes on Long Island, in New York 
and on the west bank of the Hudson 
provide a pleasant setting for a life of ease. 

But Mr. Harriman has worked hard 
ever since he left Yale in 1913. He started 
by working in the shops and on the tracks 
of the Union Pacific Railroad for a time 


before taking office as a vice president of 
the line. His business ventures since then 
have included shipbuilding. aviation, min- 
eral development in Russia and Poland, 
investment banking and magazine publish- 
ing. 

Bringing people together has been one 
of his great interests. Before Mr. Harri- 
man became chairman of the board, the 
directors of the Union Pacific always had 
held their meetings in New York. Mr. 
Harriman called directors’ meetings in 
such cities as Chicago and Omaha, to bring 
the directors into contact with the com- 
pany’s staff. Mr. Harriman did the same 
thing with the Business Advisory Council. 
These businessmen had been meeting in 
New York or Washington. He called meet- 
ings in Chicago, Houston and Sun Valley, 
Ida., and brought in businessmen and farm 
leaders from each region to discuss their 
problems with the Council. 

Working with people is one of his 
strong points. At the height of the bitter- 
ness between business and New Dealers, 
Mr. Harriman succeeded in keeping on 
good terms with both groups. President 
Roosevelt considered Mr. Harriman’s in- 
fluence so important that he would not ap- 
point Harry Hopkins as Secretary of Com- 
merce until Mr. Harriman consented. Mr. 
Harriman, to that extent at least, carried 
the weight of a veto power with the Ad- 
ministration. 

In Moscow, too, Mr. Harriman remained 
on good terms with the Russian leaders 
even when he was seeking, by firmness, to 
bring about a change in their policy. When 
Mr. Harriman left Russia, Premier Stalin 
sent two fine horses to America as gifts to 
the Ambassador and his daughter. 

Mr. Harriman’s ideas. In neither case, 
however, did Mr. Harriman change his own 
ideas in order to get along with people. 

On foreign policy, Mr. Harriman is 
solidly behind the firm stand of Secretary 
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The Rush for the Cherokee Strip—On September 
16, 1893, at noon, about 50,000 people raced for 
the best land sites. The founders of our com- 
pany were bringing pipe-pleasure to smokers 
in many States. Their shop was located then 
at 129 Grand St., New York. 
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Kaywoodie Pipes of 1946 are the 
latest in a long line. In their shape, 
their balance, choice of the world’s 
briar, and correct fashioning of their 
mouthpieces, they combine modern 
mechanical precision with 95 years 
of experience with pipe-smokers’ 
needs. They are the world’s best- 
smoking pipes. Available at dealers; 
$3.50 to $25. Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London. 
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of State Byrnes toward Russia—on which 
Mr. Wallace split with the Administration. 
The policy, in fact, may be as much a 
Harriman policy as a Byrnes policy. 

Mr. Harriman started out in Moscow 
with a determination to get along with 
the Russians. He went there in 1943, when 
the Germans were still inside Russia and 
Russian co-operation was at its height. 
President Roosevelt hoped to establish a 
basis for continuing that co-operation. Mr. 
Harriman = his sights on two main ob- 
jectives: To keep the Russians devoting 
their top effort to the war against Hitler, 
and to enlist their aid against Japan. He 
refused to be concerned over secondary 
difficulties that annoyed his assistants. 

The turning point came, however, with 
the uprising of the Poles against the Ger- 
mans in Warsaw. The Russians refused to 
aid the Polish insurgents, and refused to let 
America help them. Following that, for 
several months, Mr. Harriman sat with 
Mr. Molotov and Britain’s Lord Inver- 
chapel on the Polish Commission, which 
was set up under the Yalta Agreement to 
help Polish groups organize a provisional 
government until free elections could be 
held. The talks with Mr. Molotov failed 
to change this situation. Mr. Harriman 
concluded that America must meet the 
Russians with a firm stand. 

On policy at home, Mr. Harriman is 
not a New Dealer. During his connection 
with the Roosevelt Administration, he 
spoke out for a change in Government’s 
attitude toward business. He asked for 
revision of the National Labor Relations 
Act, for a workable relationship between 
the Government and the public utilities, 
and for modification of taxes on undis- 
tributed profits and capital gains to en- 
courage investment in new enterprises. 

Whether such moderate views will carry 
any weight in his new position remains 
to be seen. 


Trouble Shooter 
REP. JOHN SPARKMAN, of Ala- 


bama, knows the feelings of an impresario 
dealing with temperamental actors. He 
heads the speakers’ bureau of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and his job is 
to provide national leaders to help win 
votes for Democrats seeking election to the 
Senate and the House. 

Next to President Truman, the men 
most in demand for campaign speeches 
have been Henry A. Wallace and Senator 
Claude Pepper, of Florida. When Mr. 
Wallace, as Secretary of Commerce, split 
with the Administration on foreign policy, 
he put Mr. Sparkman on the spot. A ten- 
tative schedule of speaking engagements, 
under the auspices of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, already was on Mr. 
Wallace’s desk. 

Confusion resulted. First Mr. Wallace 
was out. Then he was in, if he kept mum 
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Good hearing, like good vis- 
ion, is a “must.”” When con- 
versational voice is not heard 
clearly by any employee 
a hearing aid should 
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Advertising in The United States Sas 
is NEWS . .. In its pages are unfolded 
the plans and current operations of 
the principal industries of the country. 
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The words — Advertising and News are synonymous — and have 
been ever since human beings have communicated with each 
other. News, in its literal sense, always advertises some specific 
event that has happened. Conversely advertising always furnishes 
news that gives information about a specific product or service. 
Today millions of people regard the advertising columns of period- 


icals as a news service—as a continuous source of useful information. 


Advertising in The United States News reports the news of hun- 
dreds of helpful services to the businessman—and to his wife. 
“_.. What trip shall we take P How shall we travel? What routes 
shall we consider? At what hotels shall we stay? ...” The ad- 
vertising of transportation companies and hotels is typical of 
all the advertising in your magazine. Typical, for every page 
is a digest of the news of some useful product or service — 
reliable news that reports concisely and without exaggeration. 
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on foreign policy. For a while, the impres- 
sion got around that Mr. Wallace and 
Senator Pepper, who shares Mr. Wallace’s 
views on Russia, were being read out of 
the party. Then Mr. Sparkman declared 
that both were good Democrats. He added, 
however, that the Democratic National 
Committee could not sponsor campaigners 
who talked against the Administration. 

Several State campaign managers still 
think Mr. Wallace and Senator Pepper 
can help their candidates get elected. It 
now appears that both men will speak for 
the election of Democrats. Mr. Sparkman 
will schedule speeches for Mr. Pepper, but 
Mr. Wallace will handle his own. 

Mr. Sparkman‘s road show thus 
starts the season after some uncertainty, 
with all stars playing parts. But that’s not 
the end of Mr. Sparkman’s troubles. 

Every day, Mr. Sparkman, a big, genial 
man with black, curly hair, sits at his desk 
in a hotel suite, dealing with troubles. 
Most of them come in by long-distance 
phone, and the three lines into his office 
are often all busy at once. Iowa wants 
so-and-so for the 27th. He can’t do it. 
That speaker must be in Washington that 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE SPARKMAN 
. - » political impresario 


day, and he’s flying to Arizona that night. 
But look, says Mr. Sparkman, how about 
another man. So-and-so is free, and he'll 
make you a good, fighting speech. 

A Representative calls from up East. 
He wants to get one of his fellow Congress- 
men for a speech right away. I’m pretty 
sure he’s free, says Mr. Sparkman. You 
call him direct and fix it up yourselves. 
That’s the way it goes. 

Mr. Sparkman handles these calls casu- 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC C0, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 123 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Sept. 11, 1946, for the 
third quarter of the year 1946, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com. 
pany by check on Oct. 15, 1946, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on Sept. 27, 1946. The trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 





E. J. Becxertrt, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 
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ally, taking in a slow, pleasant voice. As 
Democratic Whip of the House, he knows 
the Democratic members on a first-name 
basis. He also follows political develop- 
ments State by State. He tries to keep 
track of who’s in trouble and who’s sure 
io win. Those in trouble get his help. 

This knowledge is important, because 
party rifts do not make Mr. Sparkman’s 
‘ob any easier. Some of the Senators and 
Representatives in his pool of speakers are 
Southerners who have voted as often 
wainst the Administration as for it. They 
ge not ideally suited to winning votes 
in the big cities of the North and West. 

Mr. Sparkman also must keep an eye 
on the CIO’s Political Action Committee. 
The PAC is likely to bring the charge of 
Communist support to Democrats it backs. 
Ithas an active speaking campaign of its 
own. The PAC, as well as other labor 
groups, backed Mr. Sparkman in his suc- 
cessful bid for the Senate nomination in 
\labama. He says he didn’t know a thing 
about it until he read the reports in the 
papers. In the speakers’ bureau, he takes 
the same attitude toward the PAC na- 
tionally. 

Heading for the Senate. The primary 
dection in which the PAC backed Mr. 
Sparkman put him in the enviable posi- 
tin of a man who knows just where he’s 
ging. He is sure now of his election as 
Senator from Alabama in November, be- 
cause the Democrats dominate there. Mr. 
Sparkman will enter the Senate after 10 
years of service in the House. 

He is the son of a tenant farmer in the 
Tennessee Valley, and much of his career 
has been linked with the growth of TVA. 
Mr. Sparkman’s father borrowed $75 on 
acotton crop to send his son to the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and the son worked 
his way from there. Later, he settled down 
to the practice of law in Huntsville. He 
organized a Chamber of Commerce there 
and became its first president. Soon after 
that, he was elected to the House. 

His job in the speakers’ bureau is well 
along now. He has a fixed list of speaking 
engagements for his battery of Big Names. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will limit her- 
elf to campaigning in New York State, 
aid Senator Alben Barkley, the Demo- 
catie Senate leader, will be busy with a 
bot campaign in Kentucky. His main trav- 
ding attractions, therefore, in addition to 
‘nator Pepper, come from the Cabinet— 
Attomey General Tom Clark, Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton Anderson, Secretary 
of Interior J. A. Krug, and Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan. All of them 
we booked for speeches in States from 
toast to coast. 

From now on, he'll be waiting and 
vatching. If trouble develops, he’ll be ready 
‘opour Democratic speakers into the trou- 
tle spot. He has booked about 100 speeches 
far, and has no idea what the total will 
be. Tt all depends on how things look. 
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Greatest Grain Crof 


country elevators to terminal markets 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY and other Mid- 
west roads are working hard at this big job, with all the equip- 
ment they have. If transportation of grain is delayed by short- 
age of box cars, it is because railroads are not permitted to buy 
or build the cars they need. 

By making each available car do the work of two, the M. & 
St. L. is maintaining the Fast, Dependable Freight Service 
which has contributed so much to agricultural prosperity and 


ndustrial development of the Midwest. 
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The Third Generation of a Famous Family 


of Portrait Photograpbers 


New York * Boston * Chicago® Phila * Balto * Washington 
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@ Heavy loads — up to 6 tons — are 
lifeed and carried smoothly and 
swiftly by a sturdy EleccroLift. Elec- 
troLift assures safety as well as speed 
in loading and moving. Economy, 
too — since operation by one man 


is simple. Reduced handling costs 
will more than pay for an Electro- 


Life. 
Ruggedly-built to ‘take it’, worm 


driven ElectroLifts are available in 
a variety of models, speeds and load 


capacities. Write for details. 


ELECTROLIFT, INC. — 
30 Church Street, New’ York 7, N.Y. | 


MAAWIH 


A pale dry beer 








men 


What there is, 
is very, very good 


In finer clubs, 


ssvi> 1HO! 





of exquisite charm 





hotels, restaurants 


THE NATIONAL BREWING CO., BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 
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Truman-Wallace Contest in ‘48? . . . More Troubles 
For Housing . . . Offer of Post Abroad to Mr. Clayton 


Josef Stalin grabbed at the resigna- 
tion of Henry Wallace from the Cabi- 
net as a pretext to signal a temporary 
shift in Russia’s “get tough” policy. 
Premier Stalin, in the past, managed 
to stir up a Big Three meeting when- 
ever the going got too rough, making 
his gestures through these meetings. 
Lacking that opportunity, the Wal- 
lace incident offered the chance for a 
gesture, which was forthcoming. 


xk * 


U.S. military men agree with Premier 
Stalin that the atomic bomb alone is 
not going to win a world war. 


x * * 


Friends of Mr. Wallace are suggesting 
that he should make a trip both to 
Moscow to see Premier Stalin, and to 
the Vatican to see Pope Pius, as the 
next big move in his effort to show 
that a basis can be found for doing 
business with Russia. It is not ex- 
pected that he will be content to sit 
on the side lines for long, out of pub- 
lic consciousness. 


x *k * 


A Truman-Wallace contest for the 
1948 Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion 1s a definite prospect, unless Pres- 
ident Truman should decide not to 
run for a full term. 


x * * 


Chief Justice Fred Vinson is coming 
back into the calculations of Demo- 
cratic Party leaders as a possible 1948 
nominee in case Mr. Truman does 
run into difficulties that make his 
nomination uncertain. Political parties 
in the past have, on rare occasions, 
balked at renominating a President. 


wok o® 


Averell Harriman, new Secretary of 
Commerce, will have support of 
James Byrnes for the post of Secre- 
tary of State in case Secretary Byrnes 
should find that the strain of his 
work is seriously affecting his health. 
Mr. Byrnes, however, is expected to 
continue in his post and to be under 
less strain now that internal differ- 
ences over foreign policy are removed. 
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President Truman himself hit on the 
idea of selecting Averell Harriman to 
be Secretary of Commerce after a 
number of other names had been sug- 
gested to him by the White House 
group. Mr. Truman wanted some- 
body who would please businessmen, 
reassure Great Britain and satisfy 
James Byrnes at Paris, all at once. 


x k * 


Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of economic matters, 
was told that the appointment as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain was his if 
he wanted it in preference to the very 
important post that he now fills. 


x * * 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, still is advising 
Mr. Truman that he should make 
some gestures to the labor-union lead- 
ers in order to hold left-wing sup- 
port. Mr. Hannegan always cham- 
pioned Henry Wallace as the man 
who could hold the New Deal vote 
for the President. 


x *k * 


The idea of a third party to take the 
field in 1948 is being revived by some 
labor leaders on the ground that the 
two old parties will offer little choice 
on economic issues. This idea crops 
up whenever labor feels that it is los- 
ing ground, but the idea never seems 
to materialize. 


xk 


The White House continues to be re- 
assured by its political advisers that 
the labor vote in big cities will return 
a Democratic House in 1946, despite 
all of the clamor over foreign policy 
and all of the resentment over short- 
ages. 


x ke *& 


President Truman is counting on 
Sood times to win the election for the 
Democrats both in 1946 and in 1948. 
Some of the Government’s principal 
economic appraisers, however, are 
not so sure that people are to feel so 
happy in these years as the present 


figures on income and employment 


suggest. 
x *& & 


Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, by 
opening a downtown Washington of- 
fice, is really giving the signal that he 
is starting out now in an organized 
way to try to win the 1948 Republi- 
can nomination. 


x *k * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Ag. 
riculture, is trying tactfully to warn 
U.S. farmers that a big break jis 
being signaled in the price of farm 
products, and that they should not 
make it worse by trying to push 
prices still higher at this time. 


x * * 


Mr. Anderson burned his _ bridges 
when he advised farmers that no 
change was contemplated in live- 
stock-price ceilings. The Administra- 
tion now is committed, despite the po- 
litical furore over meat shortages, to 
oppose an end to controls over mar- 
keting and pricing of cattle, hogs and 
other animals. 


x *k *& 


Wilson Wyatt, Housing Adminis- 
trator, is getting into deeper and 
deeper political trouble with his pro- 
gram for building houses to be occu- 
pied by veterans. Veterans’ housing 
is getting the priorities on materials 
and labor, but the political reactions 
suggest that not too many veterans 
are getting the houses that they want 
when they want them or at prices con- 
sidered reasonable for the quality of- 
fered. His friends had expected that 
the housing job would build him into 
a national political figure. 


“* «© * 


The President’s new Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers is faced with the pros- 


pect that it will have to predict af 


coming depression in its first report 


on the economic state of the nation. § 
Members now are stressing the fact) 
that they are just in the process of or-f 


ganizing, so they may try to avoid a 
firm forecast in their first findings. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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streaks eee the air... with an engine to spare 


Bright new star of our flying fleet, the jet-pro- of operation. The fleetest airplane yet developed 
pelled Phantom is capable of flying to and from its for carrier use, the Phantom was designed and 
destination using only one of its twin jet engines developed by McDonnell Aircraft in collaboration 

. . with a consequent increase in range and safety with the Bureau of Aeronautics of the U.S. Navy. 


SENN Lice Covpctaton 





ELICOPTERS * ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 





Painting by Herman Bartel —‘“‘Stripping the Island Tobacco”’ 


Growing Dollars in Puerto Rico 


HOSE LEAVES of rich tobacco raised in Puerto Rico help to 

buy from the U.S., rice, shoes, meat and other goods the 
island needs. Sugar, needlework, rum and tobacco are the 
island’s major products. Ninety-six percent of all Puerto 
Rican products shipped abroad are sold to American import- 
ers. Out of every dollar used by Puerto Rico in purchases 
abroad, ninety-one cents is spent in the U.S. 

No country in the Western Hemisphere, except Venezuela, 
has experienced so great an expansion of trade as Puerto 

0 since the beginning of the century. 

Besides the processing of agricultural products, Puerto Rico 
has developed an important needlework industry second only 
to the sugar industry in creating prewar export exchange. 

The National City Bank exclusively provides importers and exporters 
complete Island coverage by means of six branches in Puerto Rico. These 
American branch banks are on the ground to furnish credit and trade 
assistance as part of our world-wide system of 45 overseas branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank's 
Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


First te Wirld Wide Banke, _y 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


aa) Ow 


Webster E. Pullen, reared in 
North Dakota, for 15 years 
has been serving our custom- 
interests in San Juan, 

. R., where he is Branch 
ger now. His entire 
business career has devel- 
oped in our Caribbean branch 
banks, thus assuring expert 


assistance to business men, 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Hong Kong. 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano - 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited) 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINE 1S. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 
STS. SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 





